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PR.OFESSIONALISM. 


Not only for the preacher, but for the Christian worker 
as well, professionalism is a lurking, deadly foe. 


“We cannot kindle when we will, 
The fire that in the heart resides” ; 


and the regular!y recurring necessity of performing a cer- 
tain service whether the consuming fire is there or not, al- 
“Most inevitably leads to lifeless professionalism. It makes 
fo difference what the service is—preaching a sermon, con- 
ducting a funeral, superintending a Sunday school, bestow- 
ing alms, or so simple a thing as the utterance of a word 
of welcome—it may become perfunctory. 

Mr. Moody was once sent for by the mother of one of his 
= pupils who had been drowned in the Chicago river. He 
fesponded at once, talked with the mother, told her he 
Would see that a coffin was sent up, and profnised to come 
and conduct the funeral. Then, accompanied by his own 
daughter, who was about the age of the one drowned, he 
Started for home. 

After walking in silence for a time his daughter said, 

“Papa, suppose we were very, very poor, and I had to go to 
the tiver every day to get wood; ‘and suppose I should slip 
in and be drowned, wouldn’t you be awful sorry?” Then 
and there Mr. Moody awoke to the fact that he was getting 
Professional. Put he did what some would lack the cour- 

age to do. Folding his darling to his bosom with a strong 
embrace, and lifting his heart to God in prayer, he went 
back to the stricken home. On being again admitted, he 
Brasped the weeping mother’s hand, wept as if his child, 
fot hers, had been snatched away, and got down on his 
s to pray. Professionalism was baffled; now he really 

had fellowship with the sufferer. 

As this incident plainlv shows, professionalism will creep 

| On us. all unowares. Ministers trained in the seminary are 
_ More easily prone to it than others, because they early de- 
“velop a class spirit. One of the chief reasons why young 


men are preferred by the churches is because they are com- 
paratively free from it. They still have their radiant ideals, 
their glorious illusions, their fine enthusiasms; and God for- 
bid that thev should ever lose them—but the chances are 
that they will! 

A preacher about forty years old, whose father had been 
an able and scholarly preacher before him, once confessed. 
“T used to weep over the sins and stubbornness of men, but 
I do not weep now,” he said. He had become inured to 
them; he had become professional. How many ministers 
and other workers could make the same humiliating con- 
fession, if they would? The preacher has an added push 
toward professionalism, in the distinctive’ garb he wears. 
Think, now; all the circumstances of his callingmthe con- 
ditions surrounding him, his tenure of office, the clothes he 
wears and the air he breathes, conspire to emasculate him, 
and breed in him professionalism. What can he do to avoid 
it? He can do much; and when he finds that he is losing 
his tenderness and sympathy and vitality, he can call a halt! 

All those habits and exercises that soften the heart and 
fan the flame of vital piety are indispensable to the worker 
who would keep fresh and strong. Frequent contact with 
the needy, the wounded, the friendless and the unhelped, 
is a good antidote to professionalism. Go to the bedside 
of the dying and take a look over the brink. Let lips soon 
to he sealed with the kiss of stupefaction speak to you. If 
Isaiah had heen. employed to prophesy for the benefit of a 
small congregation, surrounded by rival churches and 
prophets, given to understand that a score or more of com- 
petitors in the prophesying business were anxious for his 
job, and that he must deliver a message at regular intervals 
twice or three times every week, we presume some of his 
blazing paragraphs would have paled, and his speech would 
have lost its thunder. But one need not always prophesy; 
he can teach, he can exhort, he can comfort, he can guide; 
and then when the burning message does come, as come it 
will, he can speak it, trumpet-tongued. And through it 
all, he can be genuine, sincere, manly, not professional. 





THE HERETIC DETECTOR. 

OME years ago there fell under our notice a bound 
volume of a monthly publication, once issued 
among the Disciples of Christ, with the rather 
striking title, “The Heretic Detector.” Its real 

purpose, however, was not so sanguinary nor darkly sug- 
gestive as its title might imply, for it was intended to be 
an organ pointing out the causes of sectism (“heresy” in the 
New Testament sense) and the cure which was to be effect- 
ed in the reunion of Christendom. This publication proved 
itself upon examination to be quite the most amiable effort 
we have ever noticed to detect and extirpate heresy. 

In the New Testament the word “heresy” is applied to 
separatism, and the heretic is one who causes division. This 
primitive use of the term has largely passed out of the 
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definition of the word as it prevails in Christian history. 
The developed meaning of the term “heretic” fixes the atten- 
tion not so much upon the fact of division wrought by a 
difference of teaching, but upon that teaching itself as a 
departure from the accepted form held by the church. In 
the years when the papal church was the only organized 
representative of Christianity heresy was any radical de- 
parture from its fixed and authoritative teachings. The 
organization was regarded as the body of Christ, outside 
of which no salvation could be found and dissent from 
whose teachings was tantamount to denial of the faith. 

In the days succeeding the dawn of the Reformation the 
attention was fixed upon a new standard of orthodoxy. It 
was no longer the church, but the Bible to which the appeal 
was made. The Word of God became the standard of be- 
lief. An infallible church was succeeded by an infallible 
book. But even this was not the end of the process, for 
presently differences of interpretation gave rise to credal 
statements, which were in turn regarded by their authors 
and adherents as ultimate tests of orthodoxy, departure from 
which brought down upon the offender the ecclesiastical 
wrath and penalties of his particular communion. Again, 
as these parties hardened into denominations, the test of 
loyalty was to the organization itself rather than to the Bible 
as interpreted by the denomination. Heretics were those 
who departed from the attitude of denominational acherents. 
A man might be regarded as a Christian in all the essentials 
of that term and still be considered a heretic as judged from 
the standpoint of his sect. 

Even this more limited type of orthodoxy has been suc- 
ceeded in our own day, especially among those denomina- 
tions which are more loosely organized, by the rise of pri- 
vate and personal standards of orthodoxy by which indi- 
viduals in the church, without any formal consent on the 
part of their brethren, have elevated themselves to the posi- 
tion of ecclesiastical censors and heretic detectors. Usually 
such men base the charge of heresy which they bring against 
others on their fellowship upon a standard which is purely 
subjective and which, because it is their own body of opin- 
ions, seems to them to be final and authoritative. They are 
realy to pronounce judgment on questions of theclogy, even 
though totally uninformed of the real essence of theological 
teaching. They are prepared to denounce offhand any de- 
parture from the orthodox standard in matters of biblical 

* criticism, though they may be totally unprovided with any 
knowledge of the theme. Indeed, in proportion to the lack 
of knowledge of either theology or biblical literature is a 
man willing to place his opinions at the disposal of his 
brethren as a test of their orthodoxy. The man who is 
unembarrassed by any adequate knowledge of the subject 
is always possessed of a certain and ample assurance in mat- 
ters of religious judgment, and it is eminently characteristic 
of this class of men that they identify their own private 
body of religious views with the pure and undiluted ortho- 
doxy of the church from the days of the apostles down. 

These private judgments as tests of fellowship usually 
manifest themselves through the medium of religious news- 
papers of a certain grade, whose editors and contributors 
pose as defenders of the faith and as detectors of heresy, 
not because of any adequate preparation for the task, and 
still less by reason of any genuine interest in the purity of 
Christian teaching, but rather because of a certain antipathy 
which they hold to opinions differing from their own on 
even the most unessential matters, or because of commercial 
advantage which can be secured through the attempt to 
pose as the defenders of the faith. 

The evil results.growing out of the work of this class of 
men are felt very little by the men against whom they turn 
their diatribes of denunciation. Indeed, the whole business 
of heretic hunting has become a rather amusing occupation 
in the thought of the so-called heretics themselves and in the 
mind of the public. But the real damage is done to the 
cause of Christ in the entire circle where these self-consti- 
tuted judges have any influence. The attention of Chris- 
tian people is turned from the essentials to the non-essentials 
of Christian life. The sense of proportion is lost. Brother- 

ly love is swallowed up in animosity and slander and insinu- 
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ations take the place of kindness and fair speech Mission- 
ary interests suffer. Education is neglected, and a blow is 
dealt the life of the church from which only years can en- 
able it to recover. 

The church of Christ is quick to detect any real departure 
from the teachings of our Lord and his apostles and no mag 
who persists in misinterpreting the Word of God has ever 
a long career in the church. The dangers from heresy of 
this sort are very slight, because truth is its own defender; 
but the dangers from self-constituted censorship and in- 
temperate judgments upon fellow Christians because of their 
departure from the self-erected standard of orthodoxy 
which turns out to be a mere personal opinion or prejudice 
are the greatest dangers which the church is compelled to 
face in our day. 





THE VISITOR. 
ASILY the first point of interest in Venice is St. 
Marks Cathedral and the square in front of it, 
Pes) flanked by the Ducal Palace and the old clock above 
— the arcade, and facing the corner where once the 
Campanile stood. The ruins of that splendid tower 
had not been entirely removed, and we could only 
regret that our visit fell upon days after the 
collapse of one of the most remarkable structures in Italy. 
Of course one has still Giotto’s Campanile at Florence and 
the Leaning Tower at Pisa with which to console himself, 
but there was something unique and graceful about the 
Venetian Campanile which produces a sense of bereavement 
in the contemplation of its fall. Much was being said in 
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FEEDING PIGEONS AT ST. MARK’S. 


Venice of the projected reconstruction of the tower, but 
there were others who professed skepticism as to the whole 
project, and believed that Venice would never again see the 
Grand Square in its former glory. 
oe 

After wandering about through the bewildering richness 
of St. Mark’s Cathedral and recalling the traditions of its 
founding and the removal of the body of St. Mark. from 
Alexander to this new frontier of Christianity, after going 
up into the gallery and walking about listening to the services 
proceeding below, and after climbing out upon the balcony to 
take a closer view of those bronze horses, which, with the 
exception of the equestrian statue of Victor Emanuel, are 
the only horses in Venice, we came out upon the square 
again and proceeded to engage in that sport which every 
visitor to Venice counts one of the joys of life, the feeding 
of the pigeons in the square. The hundreds of them that 
come at the slightest invitation to be fed make one of the 
sights of the place, and we were willing to squander a few 
cents; in the purchase of the grain which they greedily de- 

(Continued on page 1008.) 
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VU. The Resurrection. 
LOSELY associated with the theme of his death in 
our Lord’s teaching was the resurrection, of which 
the meaning, as emphasized by him, was the victory 
over all opposing power and the vindication of the 
purposes of his ministry. Such a life as his could not be 
overcome by death. He was Lord of life and death alike. 
When toward the close of his work he began to speak to 
the disciples of his approaching death, he always joined with 
such words a reference to his rising from the dead. This 
they did not understand, and often wondered what the rising 
irom the dead should mean. Jesus claimed for himself the 
power to lay down his life and take it up again. He said 
in cryptic terms to the Jews, “Destroy this temple and in 
three days I will rebuild it.” it was only after the event that 
the disciples understood this mysterious reference to his 





death and resurrection. That they did not comprehend is . 


shown by their panic when he alluded to his coming death, 
by LPeter’s vigorous but misguided protest against what 
seemed a blow to all their hopes, and by the total collapse 
of their courage when death had actually had its way with 
him. They returned from the cross broken-hearted men. 
Their dream was over. The bright hopes they had cherished 
had been blasted. They did not love their Master less, but 
they believed he had failed. Against the stiff and stubborn 
opposition of the Jewish leaders even his strength could not 
avail. He had come to his own and they that were his own 
received him not. There are no more pathetic words than 
those in which they voiced their grief, “We trusted that this 
had been he who should redeem Israel.” 

What then was it that wrought that mighty transforma- 
tion which changed these heart-broken and hopeless men 
into heroic champions of Christian faith within a space of 
time astonishingly brief? It was the whisper, “He is risen,” 
passed from one to another till it grew to a mighty volume 
of triumphant affirmation. They to whom the first tidings 
caine ran to see if these things were so. They saw and be- 
lieved. To their eyes he showed himself alive, and by many 
infallible proofs removed their doubts and lifted them to a 
level of victorious faith. 

The facts of the resurrection are shaced with that mys- 
tery which makes the theme both compelling and baffling. 
But the fact of the resurrection shines out ever more clearly 
as an accomplished event and the beginning of the life of 
early Christianity. 

The greatest proof of the resurrection of Jesus is the zeal 
with which the disciples went forth to preach the fact in the 
earliest days after our Lord’s departure. All our documents 
combine to show that within an incredibly short time, a 
time far too short for reflection to have traced the outlines 
of such a belief without the sustaining fact, the followers of 
Jesus were pressing home upon the consciences of their 
countrymen the truth that the same Jesus whom they had 
put to death had been raised from the dead and seen by them 
as the living witnesses of that divine attestation of his 
claims. This was an apologetic of tremendous value. The 
implications of the resurrection were but slightly touched 
(perhaps they were scarcely understood). It was enough 
that the Lord’s divine character and mission had been vindi- 
cated by his resurrection. Everywhere they preached it. It 
was astonishing, spectacular, convincing, especially when 
asserted with the passionate enthusiasm of a Peter or a 
Paul. This is perhaps the most convincing argument for 
the truthfulness of the contention. Men who could find it 
in their hearts to deny the truthfulness of the Gospel facts 
ind themselves unable on any other than the Christian hy- 
pothesis to account for this immediate and widespread belief 
in the resurrection throughout the Christian community. 
This it was which convinced De Wette, who was supposed 
to represent the ultra-radical view of the Gospel narratives, 
yet in one of his last works he wrote, in words that brought 
tears to the eyes of the aged Neander, his confession that 
though the resurrection was surrounded with mysteries 





which no mind could fathom, yet the fact, in the light of 
the history of the early church, could not be called in ques- 
tion. Christianity as a religious movement started from the 
resurrection of Jesus, and this fact bulks largely in all the 
early preaching. Indeed at first it was by far the most 
prominent element in that preaching. The argument was as 
tollows: 

1. God had raised up Jesus from the dead, thus vindicat- 
ing his ministry. 

2. Jesus had been exalted at the right hand of power, 
as Lord and Savior. 

3. His was the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

4. His was the power to heal, and especially to raise the 
dead, as in the cases of Tabitha and Eutychus. 

5. Though Judaism had possessed a doctrine of the res- 
urrection, it rested on no sure foundation. The rising of 
Jesus brought life and immortality to light. 

The risen and glorified Christ was thus the center of all 
the earliest apostolic preaching. The disciples had risen to 
this sublime conception of their Lord through the experi- 
ences of his passion and subsequent victory. Paul had faced 
the vision of the ascended Christ on his way to Damascus, 
and began his preaching with this as his theme. Stephen 
had seen the Savior standing at the right hand of God, a 
powerful defender and judge. This Master was soon to 
return to complete his conquest of the world. For this the 
church was alert and watchful. Every heart was expectant. 
Every eye was lifted to the heavens. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the resurrection, the glory and the return of 
Christ dwarfed all other themes in the minds of the apos- 
tles, and especially was this true at the first. A careful study 
of the book af Acts will reveal the fact that this was the 
central theme, rather than the death of Christ. It was the 
great argument of Peter on the day of Pentecost; of Peter 
and John in the Porch, where “they proclaimed in Jesus 
the resurrection from the dead”; in the Christian com- 
munity of Jerusalem, where the apostles gave “with great 
power their witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus”; 
at the house of Cornelius, where Peter proclaimed the fact ; 
at Antioch of Pisidia, in the preaching of Paul, and similarly 
in the sermon at Athens. In these instances it will be noted 
that the resurrection has the commanding place. If the 
death of Christ is mentioned, it is only as one needs to ex- 
plain an unfavorable fact already known to his hearers, but 
likely to prejudice their minds against his message. 

What is the preaching value of this doctrine to-day? 
Much every way. Chiefly as one of the great facts of the 
Gospel. We shall never grow beyond the need of making 
clear to men the great essentials of Christian faith, the 
death, burial and resurrection of our Lord. These facts 
were the basis of the earliest preaching. They must be of 
ours. Criticism has not invalidated them; experience has 
reaffirmed them; they are a part of eternal Gospei. But 
some more precise hints may be given of the value and use 
of this doctrine at the present time. 

The age is one of historical study. In harmony with this 
the return to the historical Christ has been significant. All 
the apparatus which severe scholarship could devise has 
been applied to the discovery of every accessible fact in the 
life of our Lord. With this has come the careful investiga- 
tion of the resurrection, with the confirmatory results al- 
ready noted. This is gratifying. Every detail which makes 
the figure of Jesus more lifelike and real is of value. But 
there is danger that in our study of the historical Christ we 
may forget the essential, living Christ of to-day. There is 
no doubt a type of mind which dwells with satisfaction upon 
the elaborate proofs of the resurrection, as scholarship has 
placed them at our disposal. It is indeed conceivable that 
the presentation of these facts to an audience might prove 
an aid to faith. One can hardly help feeling, however, that 
an elaborate pulpit vindication of our Lord’s rising from the 
dead, as disproving any or all of the theories which have 
risen against it, would prove rather a perplexity than an 
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aid to the believer. As a matter of fact, the age needs the 
preaching of the resurrection as a spiritual fact, the passing 
of our Lord from the dominion of death and the limitations 
of the flesh to the sphere of his greater ministry as a spiritual 
and abiding presence and power. When one goes to search 
for the Master in the tomb of materialistic, legalistic and 
propositional theologies, he needs to hear the angelic voice 
saying, “He is not here, he is risen.” The historical Christ 
is a vast advance upon the Christ of dogma and speculation. 
But there is one even better than the historical Christ, and 
that is the Christ of faith and experience, the Divine Pres- 
ence in the soul. 

The real significance of the resurrection is to be found not 
alone in the fact of our Lord’s upstanding from the dead, 
but much more in that of the risen life of the believer in 
fellowship with the Master to the possession of virtues, free- 
dom, power, which belong only to the heavenly life. With 
Paul, he has been crucified with Christ, yet he lives once 
more. But this risen life is not his own, it is Christ living in 
him, and thus even the body of our humiliation is conformed 
to the body of Christ’s glory, not alone in the future life, 
but progressively here and now (Phil. 3:21). In this man- 
ner the resurrection of Christ is re-enacted in the Christian, 
and becomes not an event, but a process. Such it was to 
Paul, not complete, but advancing, the very purpose for 
which he had been laid hold of by the Lord (Phil. 3:12). 
Herein also lies the realization of the Christian’s hope of 
eternal life. Rightly apprelended, the resurrection is noz so 
much a fact of the future as of the present. The life that 
now is we are to regard less as a preparation for than as a 
part of eternal life. To the Christian who has been raised 
with Christ, life is one, and unending. With John, he knows 
that he is passed from death unto life. ‘With the author of 
Hebrews, he is conscious that he has been brought into a 
new experience, not by the law of carnal commandment, but 
after the power of an indissoluble life. Over the Christian, 
as over his Master, death has no dominion. It is at most but 
an episode in an unending life. There can be no separation 
by death. The only thing that can separate is sin. This 
fact becomes the secret of confidence and power. As the 
cross opens the door of service, the resurrection supplies the 
power to make it effective. These are but hints of the re- 
sources for the religious life afforded by this truth. 

Christ’s work is seen to grow from physical to spiritual 
terms. The resurrection was first a marvelous event; it is 
now a perpetual experience. First, that which is natural, 
then that which is spiritual. What is true of the resurrection 
inheres in all the work of our Lord. It is true of his advent. 
His first coming was in the flesh. His second coming is 
continuous and spiritual. To look for his return in the 
flesh is to reverse the whole process of the kingdom, and 
return to the old limitations from which the resurrection and 
ascersion emancipated him. It is only when the spiritual 
significance of the resurrection is perceived that men cease 
to storm heaven to bring Christ down for a mechanical and 
material millennium. 

That these and similar factors are slowly taking their 
rightful place in the preaching of to-day is apparent and 
gratifying. To make them more emphatic and convincing is 
the high task to which men of vision and power must de- 
vote themselves. The great doctrines of our holy faith are 
not losing their power save as they are cabined and confined 
by the dialectic of a former and passing age. Still does the 
world need, as it always will, the essential truths proclaimed 
by Paul, of the death, burial and resurrection of Christ; and 
still to the heart of the inquirer and to the disciplined and 
expanded soul of the experienced Christian will this truth 
rise as the most significant and convincing of all the facts 
of the religious life—that Jesus Christ who was born of the 
seed of David, according to the flesh, was declared to be the 
Son of God with power according to the Holy Spirit; by 
the resurrection from the dead. 





Provident people are like performers who have a net 
spread under them, and who know that if the worst comes 
to the worst they will fall into a safe place—W. Robertson 
Nicoll. 





THE VISITOR. 
(Continued from page 1006.) 
vour. High above us on the bell tower the two iron figures 
were striking the noon hour, and the Lion of St. Mark on 
his tall pillar was looking out upon a cloudless and dazzling 
stretch of sea and sky. The whole scene was peaceful as 
compared with those days when the victims of the Coun- 
sel of Ten were brought to their death between the two pil- 
lars at the opening of the piazza, or were taken across the 
Bridge of Sighs to the secret dungeons of the prison beyond. 
The people we saw were interested in far other things, 
mostly, as it seemed, in the foreigners, mainly American 
and English, who made so large a proportion of the life 
of the square. On all sides there were the innumerable 
booths and shops, where the most fascinating of Italian 
jewelry, lace work, pictures and statuettes are to be pur- 
chased, and he is an unresponsive soul who can pass through 
that pillared porch which surrounds the square without | 
expending a good deal of his substance in a riotous purchase 
of the beautiful things he finds displayed. 
* * * 


One of the things which every sojourner in Venice 
wishes to enjoy as much as _ possible is the use of 
the gondolas; and he finds himself slipping away at 
every opportunity to have an hour or two of un- 
alloyed pleasure in one of those black and -noiseless car- 
riages on the Grand Canal. The expense is so slight that 
he is tempted to waste time and money in so charming an 
amusement. But he soon finds that the gondoliers have 
ways of compensating themselves both in time and money. 
On our first ride we had not gone very far down that state- 
ly avenue of decaying palaces, whose names were repeated 
to us by our boatman, until with very urgent insistence upon 
our stopping at a doorway of which we knew nothing, our 
boatman drew up alongside and asked us to enter. Here 
we found ourselves in a second-hand furniture and art shop, 
whose proprietors were apparently in league with the boat- 
man and paid him a commission on all articles sold to the 
unwary traveler who fell into their hands. After spending 
three or four minutes only in looking at that wretched stock 
of old junk, we came back to our boat, warning the gondo- 
lier not to play that trick upon us again. It wasn’t five 
minutes, however, until he headed in for a building on the 
opposite side of the canal, where there were already several 
gondolas moored whose occupants had apparently gone in 
upon a tour of inspection. This building, our boatman told 
us, was one of the most interesting of the numerous glass 
factories for which Venice is so famous. We did not demur 
at this pause in the proceedings, and spent half an hour 
of delightful reconnoitering in the furnace room and the dis- 
play chambers. Any one who knows anything of Venetian 
glass and those beautiful and fantastic shapes which it can 
be made to take will not need the assurance that we were 
ampiy rewarded for the time spent. These workmen who 
blow glass in the furnace room are hereditary. craftsmen 
whose families have inherited the trade for generations and 
who constitute a sort of aristocracy of artists themselves. 
Such pictures as are painted by Marion Crawford in 
“Marietta, a Maid of Venice,” are illustrated in these fac- 
tories. The ladies of our party, of course, insisted upon 
carrying away specimens of the beautiful work which they 
found here. 

e 2% 

Returning to our boat, we went on down the canal, pass- 
ing the Rialto bridge with the quaint shops along both sides 
of its arched frame and its memories of commercial trans- 
actions suggested by Shakespeare’s “Merchant of Venice.” 
However, one remembers when he walks over this bridge 
and finds himself astonished that it could have been the 
center of commercial activity in Venice that the “Rialto,” 
as it was used by Shakespeare, refers not to the bridge, but 
to the merchants’ district where Shylock may we!l have met 
his Jewish friends and his gentile enemies. | [Continued.] 





A man who does not know how to learn from his mistakes 
turns the best schoolmaster out of his life—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 
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A PRAYER. 
father of hearts! Father of all! 
Weary of doubt and fear’s wild thrall, 
Faltering, burdened, lowly, astray— 
In thy wings’ shadow I crouch and pray: 
Thou, the Strength! the Light! the Breath! 
In whose heaven is no shadow of death, 
O cleanse me and teach me and fill my soul 
With purity and beauty and make me whole' 
clear mine eyes that I may see 
[he tenderness and love dwelling in thee! 
O lift me up to the broader day— 
Show me the radiant, the radiant way 
That ieads to the palace of light and love 
That gleams immortal in the streets above! 
Brush from my heart the shadow 
Of doubt; take from my soul the adder 
Of fear; blot out the darkness lying in me; 
Draw me nearer, yet nearer, to thee, 
Nearer yet, Father, “nearer to thee.” 





THE WEAK BROTHER. 
T. T. HOLTON. 

HE things said by Paul concerning the weak are well 
said and very precious. Those that have knowl- 
edge, that are strong in the Lord, that are free from 
old customs and above the common prejudices of 
the times are not selfishly to seek their own pleasure and 
convenience, without regard to those newly come to the 
faith, who are yet weak, inexperienced and easily caused to 
stumble. This is beautiful doctrine; it is Christ-like. 

The weak brother (or sister) is, however, not a profes 
He is not in the weak-brother business. He is not a 
chronic obstructionist. He claims nothing. He does not 
aspire to control the church. He is no advocate of minority 
rule. He is not a perennial committee to harass the church 
or to dispose of the preacher. He is not a critic. He is sim- 
ply a child in the faith and needs the brotherly care and 
consideration of those who have knowledge and experience 
in the service of the Lord. Give him a chance. Do not 
use your liberty in such way as to cause him to stumble. 
Things that we may do without sin under other circum- 
stances must be avoided for his sake. 

lie weak brother, however, must not remain weak He 
must learn and grow and become strong so that he wont 
stumble. He must not cultivate weakness. He must come 
up to weaning time with a vigorous youth dawning upon 
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him. He cannot always be carried in the lap of the church. 
\ll babes the world over that don’t grow and get out of 


the lap are failures. 
TESTS OF FELLOWSHIP. 
WALTER B. VASSAR. 

HE fences men have raised in the name of re‘igion 
can have had no other effect than to cause sorrow 
in heaven. If all Christians could for the briefest 
period look upon the face of God as he grieves over 
the folly of men in fences raised in his name, we would 
fnd this wickedness affecting God’s peace and rest only 
Second to that caused by sin’s havoc. 

And all the history of this past! Who can write of it save 
with trembling hand and throbbing heart? With the insane 
idea that the stake and the burning faggots were a.i too 
good for the man whose intellectual conception of God was 
a shade different from that of our own, we flew in the face 
of the Maker of all and the humanities | became as naught 
in the outbreaking religious frenzy. This is the history. 
We say God pity us! The world never more greatly stood 
in the need of sympathy than at the time that the most “un- 
intelligible distinctions” were urged with a vehemence and 








a virulence that broke asunder all the ordinary ties of good 
will. We need even now to inquire how far removed we 
may be from the period when the vineyard of God was 
furiously trampled under foot by the blind rage of those 
to whom it was committed. If we are a little wiser, shall we 
be thankful for the little or shall we sorrow over its little- 
ness ? 

Here we are still insisting upon the acceptance of theo- 
logical propositions and urging that a state of soul before 
God is to be determined by one’s intellectual capacity to 
grasp the entire range of doctrines respecting the person 
of Christ and making therefrom the right choice. 

In the church to-day—we dare affirm it—more men are 
engaged in putting up fences than are those spending en- 
crgy in developing the soul’s consciousness of the glad tid- 
ings of God’s peace, when we might be employed in culti- 
vating a small bit of the kingdom of heaven in the breasts 
ol men ravaged by their warring*conscience over the yield- 
ing to allurements of vice and passion, ; 

And the kingdoms of this world will continue to pay 
tribute to what in the popular mind is personified as Satan 
so long as we keep standing in the way of our prayer that 
these kingdoms may become the one kingdom of our Lord 
and his Christ. 

Every fence raised—raised so high that over it we cannot 
sce our brother claimed by Christ, even as we trust he 
claims us—this, we say, causes tears in heaven; tears over 
tests men originated and which become in so many instances 
insurmountable barriers to holy living, retarding by so much 
the world’s redemption. It is difficult to see at this late day 
how a creed ever could have been an unmixed blessing, save 
a creed of the nature which affirms: 

God is our Father, kind and true, 

His stars, his flowerets, light and strew 
All pleasant paths below. 

rhe noblest deeds our life affords, 

The purest thoughts, the kindest words, 
Should to his service zo 


Hamilton, N. Y. Y 


PAINTER’S PARAGRAPHS. 


[\V I: me plenty of room now. I want to say several 
G things. I’m running over. B. L. Smith seems to 

think that | am writing regularly for the CuristTiAN 

Century like I used to for the Oracle. He says, 
“In your notes to the Cuxistian Century please call at- 
tention from time to time to the needs of the home field and 
to Boys and Girls’ Rally Day for Home Missions.” Yes, 
) And why? Evidently because the money is needed 
and too few of the brethren keep the matter in mind. Like 
the old darkey, they need “de rousements,” or else they 
will forget what they intended to do, or do too little because 
they do not know the pressing needs of the work. There- 
fore, wake up, brethren, and be sure that the $109,000 
called for will be reported all right at the Detroit conven- 
tion. 

It was reported two or three weeks ago that a gain of 
$5,000 over last year between now and Sept. 30 would bring 
the wanted success. This is encouraging. It would be a 
shame for as great a people as we are not to make that gain 
in the time that yet remains. We have the money, and more 
than enough, and it will be sheer neglect if it is not in sight 
on time. Do not put it off a single day, lest it be forgotten 
till it is too late, and we have to hang our heads down in 
shame. 

As to the needs of the field, the many open doors and 
pressing calls, I need not say anything here. Any man who 
has sense enough to own a dollar knows that America has 
not been evangelized by Gospel preachers of the primitive 
kind. If he has heart enough to give it he knows that it is 
needed. 

Concerning Boys and Girls’ Rally Day, I am neither a 
boy nor a girl and never expect to be. But I’ve been a 
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boy and remember how the boys iiked rallies—and girls— 
and what interest we took in them, both rally days and girls, 
and so I say let ’em rally for home missions with all the 
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enthusiasm their young hearts can contain. The boys and 
girls of to-day will be the men and women of to-morrow, 
and if their hearts are fired to-day with the desire to save 
America for Christ, it will be his to-morrow. Call on B. L. 
Smith for the necessary literature and make it a great day 
in the history of your congregation. 

Now I want to say that my oid friend and brother, Judge 
Scofield, is putting up a mighty good story—“Altar Stairs” 
—in the CuristlAN CentUuRY—almost as good a one as I 
could write myself. Both the external scenes and internal 
cogitations are skillfully and artistically pictured, which 
make places, actions, thoughts and feelings seem wonder- 
fully real to the reader. So much so that my fingers itch 
to get hold of that infidel “Masters” and shake him till his 
bones will rattle in his skin. And I feel almost inclined to 
twist the judge’s ear for allowing the preacher to get horse- 
whipped in public by such a man without making a “punch 
bag’ of him. I am in suspense and can’t get relieved from 
the pain that incident in the story inflicted upon me till 
something happens to “Reuben Masters” that will make him 
feel as bad (1 don’t care how much worse) as “Frederick 
Sterling” did. Hurry up, judge, I’m awfully anxious. 

A family near me, not able to subscribe for the Century, 
has a member at our house regularly every Thursday to 
borrow the paper and read “Altar Stairs.” That is one 
straw that shows which way the wind is blowing. 

One other thing and I am through for this time. There 
are a few copies of “Reminiscences and Notes” in the Cen- 
rurY office. It is a good book of 300 pages. I know it is 
all right, for I wrote it myself. It is worth $1 per copy, but 
you may have it for 75 cents, or it and the CuristiAN CEN- 
rurY for $1.50 till the few copies I have there are disposed 
of. Send to the Century for them, and if you don’t enjoy 
reading it give it to somebody who will. There are several 
such. J. H. P. 


ROBERT MOFFAT. 
A. M'LEAN. 
OBERT MOFFAT was born in Ormiston, Scotland, 

R Dec. 21, 1795. He had sturdy, honest and pious 

ancestors. Soon after his birth the family moved 

to Carronshore. This was his home until he under- 
took to support himself. The school that he attended was a 
poor affair. His only text-book was the Shorter Catechism, 
with the alphabet printed on the title page. As he had no 
special love of study, he was helped by the master’s rod. 
Not liking his school, he ran away to sea. Several narrow 
escapes from severe injuries, if not from death, disgusted 
him with a sailor's life. Being on land once more, he went 
to school again. He applied himself diligently to his les- 
sons. He studied writing, bookkeeping, astronomy, geology 
and higher mathematics. This period of school life lasted 
only six months. 

His mother was an intelligent woman. She managed to 
keep herself informed as to what was going on in the world. 
She took a deep interest in the missionary movements, then 
in their infancy. On the long winter evenings Robert 
learned that there were people in the world without hope 
because they were without God. He learned also of the 
efforts that were being made to give them a knowledge of the 
Gospel which is able to elevate them socially and spiritually. 

At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed to a gardener. 
He had a hard master. He worked the boys early and late 
and fed them sparingly. Robert began to realize the value 
of an education. He managed his work so that he could 
attend an evening-class. In this class he began the study of 
Latin and gained some knowledge of applied geometry. 
About the same time he learned also the use of blacksmith- 
ing tools. Moreover, he learned to play the violin. Years 
after this furnished him rest and pleasure in the lonely 
wilds of Africa. After two years he went to Cheshire, 
England, where he was employed again as a gardener. His 
surroundings were better in every way. He had more time 
of his own. His employer took an interest in those who 
worked for him. Seeing the studies to which he was in- 
clined, his employer urged him to prosecute them with all 
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He became a Christian at the age of twenty. His zeal 
was unbounded. He was anxious to bring many to Christ, 
{ie expected all to listen to his testimony and to act at once, 
He was disappointed when they did not. A desire to serve 
sod in some marked way took poss®ssion of him. But how 
or when? He heard of a missionary convention in Man- 
chester and decided to attend. As he stood entranced before 
the placard announcing the meeting and the speakers he saw 
his way of serving God. From that moment he felt called 
to be a missionary. He applied to the London Missionary 
Society and was refused. He went to Manchester to equip 
himself for the service. Later he was accepted for South 
Africa. 

On arriving at Cape Town he was forbidden to go into 
the interior. He undertook at once to acquire the Dutch 
language. He wanted to be able to converse with the Boers 
in their own tongue. He made a trip of seven hundred 
miles with a resident evangelist and learned much of the 
people and their needs. The way opening, he started for 
Namaqualand. His first work was done at Africaner’s 
kraal. Africaner was an outlaw, for whose head a goodly 
price was offered. At first he desired no intercourse with 
white men. He threatened to make a drum-head of the 
missionary’s skin and a drinking cup of his skull. Later 
on he was instructed and baptized. Moffat won his entire 
confidence. The great chief bade his wives build a house 
ior the stranger. They did this in half an hour. A day 
school was opened and well attended. Religious services 
were held for the people. Africaner was a great help to 
the mission. He urged the people to wash themselves and 
their dirty wrappings and to dress themselves decently. He 
watched over the missionary and saw that he had all the 
comforts the place afforded. He gave him two cows, that 
his table might not lack for milk. Moffat spent a year at 
that station. In that time he did not see one of his own 
race or hear a word of English only as he spoke it himself. 

Moffat decided to remove to Bechuanaland. Africaner 
agreed to go with him and take all his people. Before his 
removal he made a visit to Cape Town and took Africaner 
with him. Africaner was so different from the reports 
about him that he was pardoned and kindly entertained. 
Mofiat held him as an example of what the Gospe! was 
able to do to change human nature. Africaner’s conversion 
was spoken of as the eighth wonder of the world. 

Griqua Town was the next place chosen. The people 
were ignorant, superstitious and given to every form of 
vice. They stole everything on which they could lay their 
nands. Cattle, household goods and food out of the pots 
were carried off with the most impudent coolness. Even 
those who belonged to the church were not careful to keep 
their garments spotless. As white people kept pressing in 
the natives at this station were soon scattered. On this 
account it was deemed wise to go on to Kuruman. The 
people here were very much like those at Griqua Town. 
The only difference was that they turned a deafer ear to the 
Gospel. They welcomed the missionaries because they ex- 
pected material advantages. They were cheap __teaclhiers. 
(hey would show them how to build houses and how to 
cultivate the soil. They ridiculed the spiritual truths they 
inculcated. They looked upon them as escaped criminals 
who sought protection among them. They could not be- 
lieve that they had come among them to do them good. 

The people wore little or no clothing. The only covering 
they wished was a coat of paint and grease. Shells, stones 
and bits of brass were worn as ornaments. The women 
were beasts of burden. They cared for the crops and built 
the houses. Old people were usually left to die of starva 
tion. Little children were buried with their mothers if their 
fathers were dead. The people annoyed him by carrying off 
the greater part of his crop when it was ripe. They stole 
his sheep from the fold at night or drove them away while 
grazing in the daytime. They turned aside the water which 
he had brought from the river to irrigate his fields. No tool 
could be left lying about. Kitchen utensils were taken to 
church to prevent their being stolen. Pots and pans were 
placed in the pulpit during the service. 

(To be continued. ) 
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The world’s great Altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness uf ¢o God. 
—TENNYSON. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Frederick Sterling is minister of the church at Stonington. His 
early life cannot be traced beyond the shadowy scenes of the 
Orphans’ Home. But. “animated with an ambition to trample diff- 
culties under foot,” he has acquired a college training and is now 
successfully carrying on the work of his chosen profession. We 
first see him in his study in deep reflection after a day which has 
made great demands on his vital energy. He has conducted the 
funeral of Basii Raymond, a man of many excellent qualities, but 
who has committed suicide, carrying some dreadful secret with 
him to the grave. He leaves a wife and daughter heart-broken, 
who are members of Mr. Sterling’s congregation. The daughter, 
Esther, is a very active member of the church and is much admired 
by both the minister and a young lawyer, Harrison Masters. The 
avowed skepticism of the latter forms a barrier between the two; 
while in the case of Sterling, the mother has warned him that he 
would be committing some awful sin if he should allow himself to 
love her daughter. 

Reuben Masters, the father of Harrison, is a lawyer of Stoning- 
ton who takes great pride in his infidelity, boasting much of his 
freedom. His wife is silently submissive, but the daughter, Wini- 
fred, has come under the power of the gospel as presented by 
Sterling; with a courage borne of a holy purpose she is true to her 
convictions and has consecrated her life to the service of the Mas- 
ter. The father is greatly outraged. At first he is very angry with 
his daughter, who is shielded by her brother. But feeling that 
Sterling is back of it all, he threatens to horsewhip him. In the 
meantime the church has burned and the services are transferred to 
the Opera House, where the work is carried on successfully. 

The next morning after Winifred’s conversion, the horsewhipping 
was administered at the hands of the irate father. Robert Masters 
showed himself a coward by striking Sterling from behind; who 
by the exercise of great self-control offered no resistance. Esther 
Raymond cared for him at her home and her mother warned her 
against loving the minister. 

Belshazzar Eli, called Black Eel, who seems to know the secret of 
Basil Ravmond’s. life, and also aware that Reuben Masters dislikes 
Esther Raymond through fear that Harrison is in love with the girl, 
arranges with Mr. Masters to rob the Raymond family through the 
medium of a forged note. Eli is taken sick, and thinking he is 
going to die, confesses to his doctor his share in the plot. The doc- 
tor in turn tells Mr. Sterling and the latter awaits further movement. 
Winifred visits Chicago, where she is thrown into the society of her 
aunt’s youngest brother. Hamilton Southey is rich and devoted, but a 
sceptic, and Sterling warns her against him, when they happen to 
meet at one of Ingersoll’s lectures. 

Winifred is summoned home. Through the wife of Waxy Bin- 
back, who had seen her visit the preacher with her warning, a 
slanderous report has been circulated. The interview with her angry 
father ends in his whipping her and nearly killing Waxy. Then he 
goes to Chicago, returning seemingly a changed man, for he takes 
all his family to Sterling’s Church, when the preacher publicly stamps 
his foot on the slander. 

Lawyer Masters plans a trip to Florida for his wife and Winifred. 
Southey is urged to join them later. Winifred has an interview with 
Sterling and he warns her that the planned trip concerns her and 
Southey. She confesses that she has refused Southey and that she 
has given her heart to one who does not respond. 





CHAPTER Xil. 
ESTHER RAYMOND 
LEE: N THE meantime Mrs. Raymond had 


been appointed administratrix of the 
estate of her deceased husband and had 
given notice of adjustment day as re- 
quired by law, but her ignorance of the 
details of the administration rendered it 
necessary to employ an attorney to as- 
sume the active management of the busi- 
ness. She suggested Jonathan Fullman, 
but Esther urged the employment of Masters & Son. 
Esther’s wish prevailed, and the two women called at the 
office of Masters & Son, where they were cordially received 
by the junior member of the firm, who gladly accepted for 
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the firm the employment tendered, with the assurance that 
he would personally look atter the affairs of the estate and 
relieve Mrs. Raymond from further responsibility. Pres- 
ently Reuben Masters, who had just returned from the 
south, entered the room. With a blunt “Good morning,” 
he threw himself into a chair, unfolded a paper, and began 
to read. 

“Father,” said Harrison, “Mrs. Raymond has come to 
retain us as attorneys for her husband’s estate. J have told 
her we would gladly serve her.” 

“Well, you may now tell her we are not open to employ- 
ment.” 

Harrison flushed angrily at this ungracious speech, and 
seemed much embarrassed. 

“The fact is,” continued the father, gruffly, “that I have 
been retained against the estate; and that means that you, 
who are my partner, have been retained against the estate 
also.” ; 

At these words Mrs. Raymond’s face lost its flush and 
grew white with fear. Reuben Masters, keen, shrewd and 
unscrupulous, had been employed against the estate, but by 
whom, and why? The answer to these questions might 
mean the ruin of herself and daughter. 

The piercing eyes of Reuben Masters scanned Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s face with searching scrutiny, and then turned to- 
ward his son, who was saying: 

“Allow me to say, father, that I have been employed for 
the estate, which means that you, who are my partner, have 
been employed for the estate also.” 

Reuben Masters answered his son with an oath. He 
would have repressed his passion if women whom he re- 
garded as persons of consequence had been present. But 
he had a contempt for Mrs. Raymond and her daughter, and 
he was glad of an opportunity to show his contempt. 

Mrs. Raymond became instantly indignant, and her in- 
dignation revived her courage. She arose and retreated to 
the door, saying with quiet dignity: 

“I release you, Mr. Harrison Masters, from your con- 
tract. You, at least, are a gentleman. Come, Esther, let 
us go.” 

The ladies withdrew and went to the office of Jonathan 
Fullman, who received them kindly and said he would take 
especial pleasure in overseeing the administration of the 
estate. 

After Mr. Fullman had been retained and there seemed to 
be no occasion for remaining longer, Mrs. Raymond re- 
tained her seat, as if desirous of saying something more, 
but not knowing just how to begin or whether to begin at 
all. Mr. Fullman, who was skilled in reading faces, saw 
the situation at once, and, for the purpose of making it 
easier for her to speak, inquired whether there was any 
further information which she might or ought to com- 
municate. Mrs. Raymond looked hesitatingly at the law- 
yer, and then at her daughter, and finally said that Reuben 
Masters had been employed by some unknown person as an 
attorney against the estate; that she did not know the na- 
ture of the services to be rendered, but that the mere fact 
of the employment of this unscrupulous lawyer against the 
estate was sufficient to excite apprehension of some unex- 
pected and startling disclosure. 

“Do not worry,” said Mr. Fullman. “Your husband was 
a careful business man, and has undoubtedly left his estate 
in a healthy condition. You haven’t heard of any large 
claims, have you?” . 

“I know very little about Mr. Raymond’s business,” was 
the evasive answer, “and for this reason I cannot answer 
your question with any degree of certainty. But I have 
one request to make, Mr. Fullman—if any claims are pre- 
sented, don’t get into a lawsuit over them. I cannot afford 
to have a reputation for resisting just claims.” Mrs. Ray- 
mond smiled, but her smile was a forced one, and Mr. Full- 
man saw at once that it was so. He assured her he would 
not take any imnortant step in the administration of the 
estate without first consulting her. Thereupon the two 
women went home. 

The day for the presentation of claims was remarkably 
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stormy. Lefore the sun was up snow began to fall, or 
rather to be whirled through the air furiously and in un- 
even measure, now a blinding sheet of it caught by opposing 
currents of air and whirled in every direction, and then a 
less quantity floating smoothly, without variation of course. 
This alternation of larger and smaller quantities successive- 
ly darkened and lightened the landscape, at one moment 
creating a necessity for artificial light in many buildings, 
at another promising an early cessation of the storm. 

[he majority of business men did not venture to go home 
for dinner; though occasionally some hardy, high-spirited 
pedestrian was seen bearing up against the blast in the mid- 
dle of the road, where there was less danger of a humiliat- 
ing fall than on the sidewalk, which, at one point, was 
freighted knee-deep with drifted snow, and at another pre- 
sented only a bare stretch of dangerous ice. 

jonathan Fullman was one of those who preferred the 
stormless atmosphere of his office to the dinner which was 
to be won by a contest with the storm king. At twelve 
o'clock he looked at his watch, walked to the window and 
considered the dreary prospect, took a few restless turns 
across the floor as if it were time to do something and a 
very bad day for doing it, and then heroically drank a quan- 
tity of water and returned to his desk and resumed his 
work. He was profoundly interested in the consideration 
of some difficult question of law when a light knock at the 
door, repeated for the third time, arrested his attention, and 
the visitor was loudly invited to enter. The door opened 
and Esther Raymond stepped within. The glow of health 
was upon her soft cheeks and the light of beauty was in 
her bright eyes. At least so thought this old bachelor law- 
as he hurried forward to greet his fair client and to 
offer her the easiest chair in the office. 

Mr. Fullman punched the fire as an appropriate prelude, 
and then inclined his head courteously toward Miss Ray- 

md, and said: ; 

| suppose you have come to see about your father’s 
estate?” 

“I came to see whether it is necessary for mother to come 
here through the storm to-day.” 

“Oh, no, that is not necessary at all. Creditors of the 
estate can file their claims, but it is not necessary to pass 
upon them immediately. Besides, I suppose there are no 
large claims to come against the estate.” ; 

‘None that I know of,” said Esther. “And yet the fact 
that Mr. Reuben Masters has been retained against the 
estate causes me much anxiety. Perhaps I ought to tell 

ou also that mother has hinted vaguely at the existence of 
some sort of a note which may turn up to cause us trouble. 
| haven't been able to learn the amount, or the name of the 
owner, or why the note was given, or even that there is 
actually such a note in existence—either mother does not 
know the facts or she is disinclined to give particulars. I 
fear her grief has affected her memory. It may be that 
the note she refers to is an old one connected with some 
transaction completed long ago.” k 

It might be well to ascertain whether or not any claims 
have been filed,” said Mr. Fullman. “I'll send Chester to 
the court-house and find out. Chester!” he called, turning 
his face toward the adjoining room and adding, by way of 
explanation, “Chester is my law student, and a very bright 
young fellow he is. His greatest fault is absent-mindedness. 
Sometimes he burrows so deeply into his books that it 
takes a clap of thunder to arouse him.” 

\fter a moment during which Mr. Fullman seemed to be 
re-arranging certain papers which lay before him, he called 





out loudly: ; yal 

“Chester! Chester Hailstone! O Hailstone! Come here, 
will you?” 

In response to this peremptory summons, a modest, in- 
telligent youth stepped into the room. He glanced bash- 
fully at Esther Ravmond and dared to think her very beau- 
tiful. ’ 

“T wish you would answer my call a little more prompt- 
ly. Chester,” said Mr. Fullman, kindly. “Have you been 
asleep ?” 
“Pardon me,” said the youth; “I was so deeply interested 





in the rule in Shelley’s case that I suppose I didn’t hear 
your first call, 1 am very sorry.” 

Now the shrewd youngster knew that his reference to 
the rule in Shelley’s case would procure for him from his 
preceptor plenary and instantaneous forgiveness. For the 
rule in Shelley’s case was regarded by Mr. Fullman as the 
touch-stone by which the lawyer was to be distinguished 
from the pettifogger. So now he spoke to Chester Hail- 
stone mildly, almost affectionately : 

“Chester, i am glad to find that you are drinking at the 
fountain-head of knowledge. To understand the rule in 
Shelley’s case is a great accomplishment. A man sits down 
to make his will, without the assistance of a competent law- 
yer; he has a graceless scamp of a son, who also has chil- 
dren, and he proposes to give a life estate in his lands to 
his spendthrift of a son, with the remainder to his son’s 
children ; he takes up his pen and writes, “To my son John 
for life, with remainder to his heirs,” and the poor fool 
thinks he has expressed his desires; but he has not; he has 
given the whole estate to his son, who can sell the land 
and cut off the grandchildren. I tell you, the rule in Shel- 
ley’s case is an example of technical wisdom which is hard- 
ly paralleled by any other of the rulings of the great 
judges.” 

“May I ask a question, Mr. Fullman?” inquired Esther. 

“Certainly, Miss Raymond, certainly.” 

“Do you think it right for the judges to pervert the lan- 
guage of the people in this manner? If I understand your 
explanation of the rule in Shelley’s case, it is calculated to 
work rank injustice to those who use good English words 
in their ordinary acceptation. It is a monstrous thing, it 
seems to me, to so construe words as to make one say the 
very opposite of what he intends to say and does say!” 

“Ah! Miss Raymond, your eyes are not accustemed to 
the use of legal glasses. It takes an artist to appreciate a 
work of art. A painting may sell for ten thousand dollars, 
and a common man may not be able to discern in it a single 
good point; and yet he may know that it is a masterpiece, 
because the critics say it is. So with music. One’s first 
inquiry should be: What do the critics say? If their ver- 
dict is favorable, it is the part of every self-respecting man 
and woman to applaud rapturously whether the music is 
agreeable or not. So as to the rule in Shelley’s case. It is 
like a work of art. It may send ten estates in the wrong 
direction, where it sends one in the right. But that is im- 
material. The question is not how the people regard the 
rule, but what is the verdict of eminent legal authorities. 
There must be something, Miss Raymond, to distinguish 
the learned from the unlearned man. The rule in Shellev’s 
case answers this purpose admirably.” 

Esther was at a loss to know whether Mr. Fullman was 
talking seriously or sarcastically. At any rate she deemed 
it wise not to prolong the discussion of the rule in Shelley’s 
case. 

“Go to the court-house, Chester,” said Mr. Fullman after 
a slight pause, “and bring me ali the claims which have 
been filed against Basil Raymond's estate.” 

Presently the student returned with the papers. There 
were five claims. The first four were for small amounts 
and received but a hasty glance from the attorney. The 
fifth was for a larger amount and received the lawyer's 
serious attention for several minutes, after which he 
handed it to Esther. 

The voung woman read the claim, and then, looking at 
Mr. Fullman in a frightened, puzzled manner, said with 
much feeling: 

“This is a claim for twenty-five thousand dollars, if I 
am not mistaken !” 

“I am sorry to say you are not mistaken,” said Mr. Full- 
man. 

“And this is a copy of the note attached to the claim?” 

“It purports to be—perhaps is. Indeed, Reuben Masters 
is too good a lawyer to begin an action without at least rea- 
sonable grounds for so doing. Yes, I suppose he, or his 
client, Belshazzar Eli, has a note of which this is an exact 
copy. And you did not know, Miss Raymond, that your 
father had made such a note?” 
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“No, indeed, I did not. As I have told you, mother has 
said something about a note, but not in definite terms, and 
‘1 am as much surprised as you can be at the amount of 
this claim, or even that Belshazzar Eli should have a claim 
at all.” 

Weli, I know not what to say or think,” said the lawyer. 
“It is past belef that Basil Raymond should have given a 
note for all he was worth without any member of his fam- 
ily or any friend knowing the fact. Ah! this may have 
had much to do with his unnatural death. Miss Raymond, 
there is something wrong here—there is a mystery here— 
I cannot believe your father’s estate owes this note.” 

“The claim, if allowed, will absorb the whole estate, will 
it not?” inquired Esther. 

“Yes, I think so—except exemptions and widow’s award. 
You wiil have something, but not much, if this note is gen- 
uine. But the note isn’t genuine. I feel sure of that. I'll 
not give up the fight at the first onset.” 

“The case is in your hands, Mr. Fullman, and you may 
do whatever you believe to be for the best. The loss of 
our property would be a great disappointment. And yet 
this is a trifling matter after all, for I am able to earn a liv- 
ing for mother and myself. But what I dread most is the 
effect of this intelligence on mother. She is not well—she 
has been crushed by father’s death. Oh! it breaks my heart 
to see how she has failed! She may not be able to bear up 
under this severe blow, especially if this note should be 
associated in her mind with father’s death.”. 

When Esther ceased speaking, there were tears in her 
eyes. Neither was the lawyer’s vision very clear. And his 
heart was fuli of admiration for this tender, gentle, self- 
reliant, self-sacrificing young woman. 

\fter Esther had gone, Mr. Fullman took up the claim 
and gazed upon it as upon an evil thing. Belshazzar Eli 
had filed the claim, professing to hold the note as the in- 
dorsee of one B. R. Scudder. Who was Belshazzar Eli? 
A money-maker, and an unscrupulous one, as Mr. Fullman 
believed. Who was Mr. Eli’s attorney? Reuben Masters, 
not Masters & Son. That was significant. Evidently Har- 
rison had declined to have any connection with the suit, as 
he had done on other occasions when his father was help- 
ing to consummate a gross fraud. And who was B. R. 
Scudder? A scoundrel of the first magnitude, without 
doubt—a rascal.to be hunted down, exposed, and cast into 
the penitentiary. 

* * cd 

\s Esther approached Mr. Sterling’s house, the jingle of 
sleigh-bells arrested her attention. The preacher was just 
driving from his barn-lot into the public highway. 

“Will you have a sleigh-ride, Miss Raymond?” he in- 
quired, cheerily. 

“Where are you going?” inquired Esther, irresolutely. 

“To see Bro. Wilson. He is sick and wants to see me, 
and I believe it would cheer his poor wife to see you. Come, 
get in, Esther,” he insisted, as she stood irresolute, showing 
signs of vielding. 

“I can resist no longer,” she said, sweetly. “I want to 
see Mrs. Wilson, and I want to talk to you. Will you 
kindly assist me into the sleigh?” she asked, as Mr. Sterling 
moved to the right and waited for her to climb in as best 
she could. 

With profuse apologies for his thoughtlessenss, Mr. Ster- 
ling sprang from the sleigh, and helped Esther into the 
vehicle with the grace of chivalrous attention, and then 
seated himself beside her and carefully disposed the robes 
so as to protect her from the cold. 

Mr. Sterling had ever thought Esther beautiful, but he 
thought her doubly so to-day. 

“Take the road to the left,” said Esther, as the preacher 
raised the whip over his horse. “Mother must not see us 
together, at least not now. She might be worried. I sup- 
pose you know her feelings on the subject?” 

“To some extent—ves. But I had not thought she ut- 
terly disliked me. And yet I suppose she would object even 
if I could’ succeed in winning—— You understand me, 
don’t vou, Esther ?” 

“T think I do,” she said, kindly. 


‘Because it is so hard to say what one feels—sometimes 
it is,” he said, with an admiring glance; “and if you can 
imagine what I would say it is not necessary to speak.” 

“It would be hypocrisy to pretend not to understand you. 
It would be cruelty to force you to speak where your peti- 
tion must be denied, when I know in advance what you 
would say.” 

“Esther, there is not another woman like you in all this 
world. Now I am bold to speak, although | know there is 
no hope. You have prepared the way so kindly that I have 
courage now to tell you how much I love you and to let the 
matter drop there, for there I know it must end.” 

“If there were no other obstacle,” said Esther, gently, 
“if there were no other,” she repeated slowly, with an em- 
phasis which hinted that there was another, “mother’s ob- 
jection would be one not to be ignored and surely not to be 
overcome. I could not act contrary to her wishes even in 
so personal a matter as this.” 

“Is there another obstacle, Esther?” asked Mr. Steriing, 
eagerly. “If not, perhaps your mother’s consent might be 
obtained in the course of time.” 

“IT dare not deceive you, Mr. Sterling,” said Esther, 
timidly. “You are my true friend and I prize your fmend- 
ship too highly to run the risk of forfeiting it by deception. 
It is better to tell you plainly that, even if my mother did not 
object, 1 could never be more to you than I have been. 
Must I explain further? 1 will tell you why if you imsist.” 

Esther spoke as if Mr. Sterling had the right to demand 
a full explanation; but he seemed to think otherwise, for 
he answered quickly: 

“No, no, Esther, you need not explain further. Your 
reasons are doubtless sufficient; at any rate, they are con- 
clusive of the question. Let us live as friends, such as we 
have been and are. I thank God for such a friend.” 

Esther was deeply affected. After a moment she said ; 

“T am glad we have come to an understanding on this 
delicate subject. When we left town I wished to see you 
for the purpose of advising with you on certain family and 
business matters. But now | am truly glad that the con- 
versation has taken this turn. I am glad I have had the 
courage to tell you my feelings—to tell you that we can be 
warm friends, but no more than that. But here we are at 
Mr. Wilson’s, and here is the horse whose tracks we have 
been following ever since we left the city.” Esther alluded 
to a saddled horse which was standing at the fence near the 
gate. 

“Let us finish our conversation,” said Mr. Sterling, crack- 
ing his whip and driving on. “We can stop at Mr. Wilson’s 
on our way back.” 

The conversation was suspended for a time while they 
watched the horse break through a snow drift with such 
desperate plunges that the upsetting of the sleigh seemed 
imminent. When the danger was over Esther renewed the 
conversation by a reference to Mr. Eli’s claim for twenty- 
five thousand dollars against her father’s estate. 

“TI was not aware that the claim had been filed,” he said. 

3ut Esther took notice of the fact that he did not seem sur- 
prised. 

“And now listen to the little I have to tell,” said Esther. 
“You know how strangely mother has acted at times since 
father’s death. She has given me much concern lest she 
might become insane. At these times of excitement and 
despair she has said something about a note which might 
come against the estate. She has refused to make a definite 
statement—to give particulars—and has sought to drop the 
subject whenever I have taken it up. I have asked her 
what she knew about the note and how much it was for and 
who held it, but I have never been able to obtain an answer 
to any of these questions. One day I suggested that we 
make a certain purchase. and she demurred. ‘What if that 
note should come against the estate?’ she asked. ‘Then we 
would have to economize,’ she added. Then she said with 
a forced laugh, an assumption of carelessness, “That note! 
What am I talking about? I believe I am losing my mind!’ 
From the way she spoke on this and other occasions I feet 
sure she was not speaking of a note for twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars.” 
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“I fully agree with you, Esther,” said Mr. Sterling. “It 
is evident your mother knows or has heard something about 
a note—perhaps about this note, but not about it in its pres- 
ent form. She uses the word economy which carries with 
it the idea that something—a living—would be left after 
payment of the note, enough for your support without ex- 
travagance. Whatever she knows she certainly does not 
know the amount, or else her language refers to some other 
note, or else the note on file has been altered.” 

“How could the note have been altered, Mr. Sterling?” 

“The alteration of the note is a mere suspicion of mine, 
which may or may not prove to be well founded. Do not 
repeat what I have said. And now let us turn and go back 
—we can finish our conversation by the time we reach Mr. 
Wilson’s.” 

“Would vou advise me to tell mother about the claim?” 
asked Esther at last, growing very grave again. 

“Yes, I would.” 

“I am afraid she will break down if I do.” 

“I think not, Esther. Your mother is too grand a woman 
to give up because of the loss of a little property. At any 
rate, she must learn the truth sooner or later, and it would 
be better, in my judgment, to tell her now. She may know 
facts which may be of use to your lawyer, and the sooner she 
puts him in possession of those facts the better. There is a 
good defense to Mr. Eli’s claim if the truth can be ascer- 
tained, and every bit of information which your mother may 
possess should be given to Mr. Fullman without a moment's 
delay.” 

“I suppose the only question is whether father signed the 
note,” said Esther. “I do not see how there can be a de- 
fense if the signature is genuine.” 

‘But the signature may be forged, Esther; or there may 
be a material alteration of the note, which amounts to the 
same thing. In either case the note is void. Let me show 
you that I am not indulging in mere speculation. What I 
say must not be repeated except to Mr. Fullman, to whom 
I expect to make a full disclosure of what I have heard as 
soon as I find time to call at his office.” 

Thereupon Mr. Sterling told Esther very fully what he 
had learned concerning the note at Chicago, both from the 
servant Mollie Beston and from the physician who waited 
upon Belshazzar Eli during his illness. 

By this time they had reached Mr. Wilson’s gate and the 
preacher assisted Esther from the sleigh. 

The horse they had noticed in passing was still standing 
at the front fence; and when they entered the house they 
found Harrison Masters, the man who had ridden the horse, 
engaged in a business conversation with Mr. Wilson, who 
was giving the details of the will he desired to make as a 
preparation on the temporal side for the event of death. 

Harrison Masters spcke to Esther and the preacher in a 
semi-cordial way. He had seen them pass the house in the 
sleigh, going by manifestly for the purpose of prolonging 
their tete-a-tete, and had mentally upbraided Esther as being 
a flirt like all of her sex except his mother and sister. Cer- 
tainly there could be no pleasure in plowing through snow- 
drifts on a day like this, and sensible people would have 
driven no further than duty required, unless—ah! unless 
they were talking of something especially interesting and 
desired to finish their conversation. And what would a 
man like Sterling sleigh-riding with a woman like Esther 
be most likely to talk of? These sleighs were built so as 
to throw the occupants as closely together as if they were 
swinging in a hammock. The situation was calculated to 
start a man to sighing of love; and a preacher could fall 
in love just as easily as a lawyer; and anybody could fall 
in love with Esther without the least effort. 

Harrison’s mind was so distracted with these jealous 
thoughts that it took him a long time to obtain a clear con- 
ception of his client’s wishes. Finally he sat down at the 
writing desk and hegan the drafting of the will, while Fred- 
erick and Esther took his place at the bedside to administer 
spiritual consolation to their suffering friend. 

While engaged in drafting the will at least three subjects 
engaged Hafrison’s mind, one the subject matter of the 
will, another the conversation at the bedside and another 








the Steriing-Raymond sleigh ride. The following is a speci- 
men of this strange jumble of thoughts: 

“He wants his wife to have—Sterling’s a kind-spoken 
man to the sick—I suppose Esther wouldn’t go sleigh-riding 
with me—his property during her natural life or until re- 
marriage—bless her sweet heart—if he is a preacher—she is 
so lovely—and then to go at her death or remarriage—Ster- 
ling prays as if he feels what he says—she is peerless, peer- 
less—now the prayer is over—to his heirs in the following 
manner—yes, Sterling’s a good man—too good for this 
world—I wish he was in heaven where he belongs—and 
Esther was my wife——” 

After the prayer Mr. Sterling arose to go, but he offered 
to return and sit up with the sick man during the night, and 
this offer was eagerly accepted by Mrs. Wilson, who was 
almost worn out with watching and anxiety. 

“Are you ready to go, Miss Raymond?” asked Mr. Ster- 
ling. 

“I would stay longer if I could; but I have no way of 
going home unless I go with you, and you are going now.” 

“I can arrange the whole matter satisfactorily, with Mr. 
Masters’ consent,” said the preacher. “I will ride his horse 
and he can bring you in my sleigh. Mrs. Wilson needs your 
sympathy and I would like to have you stay with her as long 
#s you can.” 

Harrison did not speak and Esther looked embarrassed. 

“Perhaps it would be better for mie to go now,” she said, 
rather timidly,.arising and putting on her cloak. 

“But Mr. Masters wiil be ready to come home within an 
hour or two, I am sure, and I will stop and tell your mother 
where you are.” 

Without doubt Harrison Masters was inexpressibly anx- 
ious to have the preacher mount the horse and jog along 
back to the city, leaving himself and Esther to follow after 
a while in the sleigh, but he was altogether too stubborn to 
give any one else an intimation of his feelings. 

“I cannot promise to be ready to go within an hour or 
two,” he said, coldly. “Of course, if you stay, I'll go as 
soon as | can.” 

“On reflection, [ think I ought to go now,” said Esther, 
without appearing to notice the lawyer’s incivility. “Mother 
does not know where I am and may organize a searching 
party if I do not show myself at home presently.” 

Harrison’s eyes followed Esther to the door and he wrote 
Fsther where he should have written the name of Mrs. Wil- 
son, and then wrote the will out in full again rather than 
have the document marred by an erasure or an interlinea- 
tion. This labor restored his equanimity and he began to 
consider the events of the afternoon with some degree of 
fairness, and finally came to the deliberate conclusion that 
he had foolishly and unjustifiably snubbed the sweetest 
woman in the world and that he had jealously refused a 
magnanimous offer from one of the best men in the world. 

He could hear again, as it seemed to him, the preacher’s 
earnest prayer, his helpful and comforting words, his un- 
selfish offer; he could see the look of self-sacrificing tender- 
ness which graced the thoughtful brow, and he upbraided 
himself for his churlishness and distrustfulness and resolved 
to curb the evil tendencies of his nature and to try to live a 
better life. 

“This life tells!” he said to himself. “Yes, this life tells! 
Preaching may fail, but a godly life has power to touch the 
heart. Surely Mr. Wilson is no more to Frederick Sterling 
than he is to me. I have spent two hours here, for which 
I am to have a handsome fee, and Mr. Sterling will spend 
the whole night here, for which he will receive no compen- 
sation. I wonder if I have been looking at the clergy from 
the wrong standpoint. It niay be worth my while to investi- 
gate more fully the claims of Sterling’s religion.” 

The lawyer slept but little that night, for the pressure of 
his conscience was heavy upon his soul; whereas, Esther 
dreamed of orange blossoms and sunshine and Frederick 
Sterling bent over the sick man’s couch and fanned the 
feeble flame of life until the coming of the dawn. 

(To be continued. ) 





Open your heart every morning to Christ.—Miller. 
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THE PRAYER MEETING. 
SILAS JONES. 
CALEB; OR COURTING DIFFICULTIES. 

Topic Sept. 9: Josh. 14 :6-14; 15 213-17. 

A Modest Request. 

Caleb had been a faithful servant of Moses. He knew his 
services were worth something to the people of Israel. 
Moses had promised that Caleb should receive a portion of 
the land which he had explored. Caleb did not forget the 
promise. He reminded Joshua of it and asked that it be 
iulfilled. Caleb’s past was for him and not against him. In 
arn hour that tested the courage of men he had not been 
found wanting. He knew that Joshua, the leader, under- 
stood him and had confidence in him. He therefore pre- 
sented his request without fear. He was asking no more 
than what was due him. “I feel sorry for him,” said one 
preacher of another. “He did a very foolish thing and he 
knows that I know it. He feels humiliated whenever he 
meets me.’’ So it is with multitudes. They do not stand 
erect before their fellowmen because they have not lived 
like men among men. They have run away from their duty. 
Old age finds them weak and contemptible in their own 
eyes. Not so with Caleb. He was strong because he had 
done a man’s duty. 

A Request Granted. 

Joshua was prompt in granting the request of Caleb. He 
did not tell the old hero that a man who had done good serv- 
ice ought not to expect any reward beyond the satisfaction 
of having done what was his duty. In this strain members 
of the church speak to those that serve the church. Men 
who spend their days in winning the wealth of the world are 
greatly disturbed when the preacher demands a salary large 
enough to support his family decently. They are of the 
opinion that the preacher ought to rejoice in the opportunity 
to let his children grow up without adequate training if he 
can have the privilege of preaching to men who do not pro- 
pose to believe the fundamental principle of the gospel. 
Proper recognition of the services of those called to preach 
the gospel includes financial support. Caleb was not a 
preacher, but he upheld the religion of Jehovah. When 
the honor of his God was at stake he withstood the angry 
multitude. From the leader of the Lord’s people he re- 
ceived substantial assurance that his loyalty is appreciated. 

An Inheritance Won. 

[he inheritance asked by Caleb was still in the hands of 
the enemy. He might have requested that Joshua send 
the armies of Israel to drive out the enemy. He would 
have called attention to his old age and the difficulties in the 
way of getting possession of Hebron as reasons for laying 
iat task upon the whole people. But he did no such thing. 
le seems not to have thought he could ask some one else 
» win his inheritance. He doubtless would have felt 
ashamed to enjoy what he had not gained by his own 
strength. He was able to drive out the enemy and he 
knew it. We thank him for the lesson he has taught. The 
inheritance that is really ours is one we have obtained by 
our own efforts. They who seek that others may do their 
work for them do not belong to the race of heroes. They 
are the failures. They are the people who find fault with 
the universe and with God. They desire to be known as 
men, but they are too cowardly and too lazy to do the work 
of men. Let us spend no time bewailing the fate of thosé 
who run away from difficulties. Let us give our praise to 
the men who, like Caleb, ask for something and then go 
atter it. 


I 





(hose who have suffered much are like those who know 
many languages; they have learned to understand and be 
understood by all—Madame Swetchine. 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
CHARLES BLANCHARD. 
THE ALLIED FORCES OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Yopic Sept. 6: John 17:20-23; 1 Cor. 1:10-13. 

A union prayer meeting with other societies, for realizing 
the fulfilment of Christ’s prayer for «unity, is suggested 
wherever practicable. 

To show you what others think and to emphasize the 
greatness of the plea for Christian unity, which we make, I 
am giving in full the article in the young people’s column 
of the Sunday School Times, by Robert’ E. Speer. And it 
is worth remembering that Robert E. Speer is secretary of 
the great Missionary Society of the Presbyterian church. 
He is himself a young man and his words ought to stir our 
hearts with new hope and thrill us with new purpose to 
plead the perfect unity for which Christ prayed. The words 
of Mr. Speer are beth a plea and a prophecy of better things 
in the future. 

The body is one body. And it is the body which again 
and again in the New Testament is taken as the symbol of 
the church, the great company of all believers. There are 
many members of the body, but it is one body, and each 
member has its own office, but it is an office in harmony 
with the office of each other member, and carried out in 
complete accord with it. There is no schism, or duplica- 
tion, or jealousy, or conflict. If the body goes forward, all 
the members go with it, and it goes by the unanimous co- 
operation of all the members. If it takes up a book, it is 
by the united effort of the whole. This is the picture of the 
true unity of the church. 

A great deal is said nowadays about the value of denom- 
inationalism, or about the indispensableness of certain ex- 
ternal marks of the true church, without which no one sec- 
tion can be recognized as truly joined to and a part of the 
body which somé other section claims authoritatively to 
represent. The great sign of unity in the body, however, 
is obedience to the one Head, and the essence of unity is 
vital relationship to that head. Whoever is evidently hound 
to the Head is legitimately of the body. The right of the 
arm to a place is not dependent upon the sort of sleeves it 
wears. An arm clad in homespun has as much right as one 
clad in silk or lawn. When this is recognized, and all parts 
of the body obey the head, there is real unity. The denom- 
inationalism which means jealousy, friction, invasion of 
function, duplication of effort, denial of recognition, is a 
denial of unity, and on the face of it evidence of schism and 
disunion. 

One name, one voice, one company, one mind, and one 
judgment were what Paul enjoined upon the Christians at 
Corinth. That was his idea of church unity. He did not 
hke Apollonians and Paulists. Would he have liked mod- 
ern names any better? And by one mind, he did not mean 
rigidity of opinion as to everything. Elsewhere he preach- 
ed a doctrine of great adaptation. He did mean unity on 
the truth of Christ. That he put up as the central and de- 
termining thing. By one mind, he meant the mind of 
Christ. 

Jesus set forth in his great prayer a conception of unity 
higher even than this of Paul’s. He rises above all physical 
metaphors, and sets forth the unity of his people for which 
he prays as similar to the unity of himself and the Father. 
Here is a unity not of the human body, but of the Godhead 
itself. Have we attained to that? Do we feel toward other 
Christians as the Father feels toward the Son? 

If we do not, why should we not? 

If perfect union and trust are best in one home, they are 
best among all homes. 

The road to union is not to win other Christians to our 
mind, but for them and us to possess the mind of Christ. 
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Lesson 1, David Becomes King. September 13 


Study vs 1-11 and 5:1-10. Commit vs. 1-4. (Read 2Sam. 2-5; also 1 Chron., chs. 11-12.) 
GOLDEN TEXT: Ps. 133:1. Behold how good and how pleasant 


it is for bretheren to dwell together in unity. 
LESSON: 2 Sam. 2: 1-10, 
INTRODUCTION. 

With this lesson we pass on to the study of the reign of David, 
the record of which constitutes the third part of the Book of Samuel. 
(II. Sam. CC. IL-XXIV.) This division consists of two sections: 
the first (cc. 2-4) contains a record of the reign of David over Judah 
in Hebron, and the second (cc. V.-XXIV.) a record of his reign 
over all Israel in Jerusalem. 

We have now reached a point where we may intelligently consider 
the composition, authorship, and date of the Book of Samuel. 
Remember that our two books of Samuel constitute only one book 
in the Hebrew. Samuel could not have written the whole book, for 
at I. Sam. 25:1 we have an account of his death. At most he could 
only have written CC. 1.-XXIV. It is now generally agreed that the 
Book of Samuel, like that of the Chronicles, is derived from differ- 
ent sources. Many and ingenious attempts have been made to 
analyze the book into its component parts. While we may not agree 
upon such analysis, the indications of the sources of the author’s 
material are so clear that there is common agreement as to these 
sources. Doubtless the larger part of his record is taken from co- 
temporaneous prophetic histories. We find many passages in I. 
Chronicles word for word the same as in the Book of Samuel. For 
example, compare I. Chron. 10:1-12 with the last chapter of Samuel. 
Now the author of Chronicles tells us where he gets his facts. (I. 
Chron. 29:29.) He explicitly refers to the “Book of Samuel,” the 
“Book of Nathan,” and the “Book of Gad.” But since both authors 
have long passages and many of them word for word alike, we must 
conclude that they gather their material from the same sources, and 
that each incorporates into his own narrative, in body, the material 
of the original documents Sut besides these prophetic histories, the 
author drew from other sources, as the charter of the kingdom (\. 
Sam. 10:25), the national poetic literature (1. Sam. 2:1-10, I. Sam. 
1:17-27, etc.), and the chronicles of David (1. Chron. 27:24). He 
probably also used oral tradition. 

That the book was written some time after the events recorded is 
evident from the explanation of archaic terms and the references to 
obsolete customs (I. Sam. 9:9, II. Sam. 13:18, etc.). It was cer- 
tainly written after the death of David and after the division of the 
kingdom, otherwise such passages as II. Sam. 5:5, I. Sam. 27:6, ete., 
can not be understood. But as there is nothing requiring a later 
date, the book was probably written soon after the division of the 
kingdom. The historical accuracy of the book is vouched for by the 
cotemporary documents. 

Time—Immediately after the death of Saul, David removed to 
Hebron and was made king of Judah 1055 B. C. He was made king 
of Israel at Jerusalem seven years later, 1048 B. C., using the old 
chronology. 

PLrace—Hebron, one of the oldest cities in Palestine, first and for 
seven years David's capital, was located in the tribe of Judah, 
twenty-one miles west of south of Jerusalem. Jerusalem, the Holy 
City, the most interesting city in Palestine, and for Christians one of 
the most interesting in the world, was located on the original 
border line between the tribes of Benjamin and Judah. 

Persons—David, the anointed of the Lord, now enters upon his 
office as king at the age of 30 years. /sh-bosheth or Ish-baal, the 
only son of Saul, was supported by Abnar, Saul’s general, and made 
king of North Israel. But after a civil war of some years all Israel 
is united under David, who establishes his court at Jerusalem. 

EXPOSITION. 

1. After this.—After the lamentations of David and his people as 
expressed in the “song of the bow” (see 1:19-27). David inquired 
of the Lord.—Seeing that he had been anointed by the Lord’s com- 
mand, he was now careful to take no step except such as the Lord 
would approve. David had an earnest desire to become such a king 
as would have the approval and blessing of God. Shall I go up into 
any of the cities of Judah?—David was at this time at Ziklog (see 
1:1), which, at the time he fled to the Philistines for refuge a year 
and four months before, was in their possession and was assigned by 
them to David as his residence. It was in the south of Judah and 
had been taken by the Philistines on some of their raids. David's 
request was to know whether the time had now come for him to 
return to the land of Judah and, if so, which of the various places 
ought to be made his headquarters. The Lord told him the time had 
come and that Hebron was to be his capital for the present. 

2. So David went up thither—Hebron, about twenty miles south 
of Jerusalem, is one of oldest cities in the world. Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob spent much of their lives about Hebron, and their bodies 
are buried there. The historic traditions of the Jewish people, being 
so closely gathered about Hebron, made it a favorable place for 
David to locate in his effort to secure the support of the people for 


his administration. His two wives also—His domestic household 
It was not a temporary sojourn at Hebron, but a permanent removal. 

3. And his men that were with him.—The leaders of his military 
forces. These had moved ther families with them when they fo!- 
lowed him to Ziklog, and now they take them along to their new 
location. Cities of Hebron.—Places near Hebron convenient by dis- 
tance and location for dwelling places for these families. 

4. The men of Judah came.—Those properly empowered to act for 
this powerful tribe. These came by appointment to recognize David 
as Saul’s successor. The record here is very brief and simple. The 
reader can easily imagine the extended negotiations, conferences, and 
agreements that would naturally take place in effecting so important 
a matter. Anointed David.—Samuel had privately anointed David 
when he was a lad. This anointing was of the nature of a public 
coronation. Over the house of Judah.—The northern portion of the 
nation known as “Israel” did not agree to David’s elevation to the 
throne until seven years and a half later. The throne was contested 
by a son of Saul, as we see further along. And they told David.— 
He at once set to work to learn all he could about the fate of Saul 
and Jonathan, the disposition of their bodies and other matters of a 
personal and political character that might be serviceable to him in 
introducing his administration. 

5. Sent messages unto the men of Jabesh Gilead.—Distinguished 
and able men capable of producing a favorable impression on these 
old friends of Saul. This was a wise stroke, for loving Saul they 
would love and support the man who was generous to his memory. 
In this David showed both generosity and statecraft. Blessed be ye 
of the Lord.—Whereas they no doubt expected David to seek to blot 
out the memory and all the supporters of his persecutor, they get 
this large-hearted message by a special commission. It took their 
hearts by storm. This was not the scheme of a demagogue, but thé 
generous action of a man large enough to forgive a misguided fellow- 
man. And then David's friendship for Jonathan and his vow to him 
moved him to this kind course. Policy and principle lay in the same 
direction. 

6. Requite you this kindness —Reward you for rescuing the bodies 
from the Philistines and giving them decent treatment. 

7. Let your hands be strong—To give David the same support 
they had given Saul. Saul, your lord, is dead—There is no power 
left in him or his memory to lead you, however much you may honor 
him. The address ended by a manly request for their hearty acquies- 
cence in his coronation and their support of his authority as king. 

8. Abner captain of Saul’s host.—Notwithstanding that the house 
of Saul should be banished from the throne, and wishing to keep 
himself in power as general. Had taken Ish-bosheth—Or Esh-Baal. 
To Mahanaim.—A prominent place in Gilead, the country David was 
trying to placate by his kind message to Jabesh. Abner chose that 
country to set up Saul’s son as king because the people there were 
warm friends of Saul, and David sent the kind message to Jabesh in 
order to gain the allegiance of_this district for which Abner was 
scheming. 

9. Ashurites—Or Geshurites. People on the castern side of the 
Jordan who were friendly to the people of Israe!. Alt Fsrael.—All 
except Judah. 

10. Reigned two years——That is. Abner’s effort to seat him 
securely on the throne continued this long; b ‘t was a failure. 
God had decreed the destruction of the house of + ul. 


LESSON ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Law and Success. WHaif the people of America believe this is a 
world of chance. Half of them believe they are victims of bad luck 
when they receive the rewards of their own stupidity. Half of them 
believe they are favorites of fortune, and will be helped out some- 
how, regardless of what they do. Now and then some man catches a 
falling apple, picks up a penny from the dust, or a nugget from the 

ulch. Then his neighbors set to looking into the sky for apples, or 
into the dust for pennies, as though pennies and apples come in that 
way. Waiting for chances never made anybody rich.—D. S. Jordan. 

What is Success? If our young men miscarry in their enterprises, 
they lose all heart. If the young merchant fails, men say he is 
ruined. If the finest genius studies at one of our colleges and is not 
installed in an office within one year afterwards in the cities or sub- 
urbs of Boston or New York, it seems to his friends and to him- 
self that he is right in being disheartened and in complaining the 
rest of his life. A sturdy lad from New Hampshire or Vermont 
who in turn tries all the professions, who teams it, farms it, peddles, 
keeps school, preaches, edits a newspaper, goes to congress, buys a 
township, and so forth, in successive years, and always, like a cat, 
falls on his feet, is worth a hundred of these city dolls. He walks 
abreast with his days, and feels no shame in not “studying a pro- 
fession,” for he does not postpone his life, but lives already. He has 
not one chance, but a hundred chances.—Emerson. 

Coming to his kingdom—David won his kingdom. “he man of 
God always does, it does not come for the asking. “Ne all moral 
and spiritual leaders have had to Suffer and thus g w_ strong. 
Mere genius has done little for human progress. It has : ade physi- 
cal discoveries, but seldom touched the realm of the soul. Elijah 
heard the voice of God in the midst of the terrors of the wilderness 
in which he was ready to die. The story of Job is a long tragedy— 
the world’s tragedy, the tragedy of the soul in all ages. What depths 
of anguish Dante fathomed before he could begin te write! A ° 
The ‘In Memorium’ of Tennyson and the ‘De Profundis’ of Mrs. 
Browning and the rich and glorious music of Robert Browning 
could have come only from souls which had been profoundly moved 
by grief and pain. All men listen most attentively to those who 
have gone farthest into the dark shadows.”—A. H. Bradford. 
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The Gates of Gold. 
If you are tempted to reveal 
A tale some one to you has told 
About another, make it pass, 
Before you speak, three Gates of Gold. 


Three narrow gates—first, “Is it true?” 
Then, “Is it needful?” In your mind 
Give truthful answer. And the next 
Is last and narrowest, “Is it kind?” 


And if, to reach your lips at last, 
It passes through these gateways three, 
Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 
What the result of speech may be. 





A Mean Boy. 

The boy who can forget the mother’s 
love is a mean boy. He is to be trusted 
nowhere. Let the young lady beware of 
the suitor who speaks slightingly of his 
mother, or thinks it “smart” to tell how 
he “fooled her” in.this or that. 

He Knew. 

‘Who was it who saw the handwrit- 
ing on the wall, Freddie?” asked the 
Sunday school teacher. 

“The landlord, ma’am,” quickly re- 
plied the little boy who lives in a flat.— 
Yonkers Statesman. 

Six Important Points. 

Six things a boy ought to know: 

First—That a quiet voice, courtesy and 
kind acts are as essential to the part in 
the world of a gentleman as of a gentle- 
woman. 

Second—That blustering 
and even foolhardiness are not manli- 
ness. The most firm and courageous 
men have usually- been the most gentle. 

Third—That m#eular strength is not 
health & . 

Fourth—That e brain crammed only 
with facts is not necessarily a wise one. 

Fifth—That the labor impossible to 
the boy of fourteen will be easy to the 
man of twenty. 

Sixth—That the best capital for a boy 
is not money, but the love of work, sim- 
ple tastes and a heart loyal to his friends 
and to his God. 

That man may last, but never lives, 

Who much receives, but nothing gives; 
Whom none can love, whom none can 

thank, 

Creation’s blot, Creation”’s blank. 

“1 Love It.” 

One day, when walking through Wales, 
Mr. Hone, the author, stopped at a cot- 
tage door and found a little girl reading 
a Bible. He asked for a glass of water, 
but she rertied, “Oh, yes; mother will, no 
doubt, givé’ You some milk.”” He went in 
and after’’,’ little conversation with the 
girl, asked her how she liked learning her 
task out of the Bible. “Oh, it is not a 
task to read it. I love it.” Seeing his 
surprise, she added, “I thought everybody 
loved the Bible.” The arrow went home 
Hone pondered over it, and was led to 
read for himself, and from that time was 
& great reader and ceased being an oppo 
hent of the Bible. 


roughness, 





“On, On, Sir!” 

“When I was a boy,” said a great as- 
tronomer, “I grew tired of mathematics.” 

In one of his discouraging moments he 
declared he was going to give them up. 
He collected his*books and began to -put 
them aside. One book, however, he 
thought best to look into again. Now, 
what think you were the words that this 
boy found there that fixed his attention? 
These: “Go on, sir; go on, sir!” 

Did he take the advice? 

Yes; he took these words for his mas- 
ter. All through his life, whenever he 
grew tired of any undertaking, this mas- 
ter was his teacher—“Go on, sir; go on, 
sir.” 

“No one ever won a victory by turning 
his back and running away,” said this 
wise man. 

A Phosphorescent Crab. 

There was recently added to the aquar- 
ium et Calcutta a gigantic crab, about 
two feet in diameter across its shell, and 
having legs three feet long, which was 
captured in a drag-net in the Indian 
ocean about a mile from the shore and 
at a depth of 45 fathoms. After being 
placed in a large tank it devoured the 
fish and smaller crustaceans that were 
its fellow-prisoners, and later, in the 
evening, surprised its keepers and visi- 
tors by emitting a white phosphorescent 
light, strangely illuminating the gloomy 
corner where it had concealed itself be- 
tween two: boulders. 


The Little Loaf. 

In the time of the famine a rich man 
permitted the poorest children of the 
city to come to his house, and said to 
them: “There stands a crate full of 
bread. Each of you may take a loaf from 
it, and you may come every day until 
God sends better times.” 

The children at once surrounded the 
basket, striving and quarreling over the 
bread, because each desired to obtain the 
finest, and they finally went off without 
a word of thanks. 

Only Franziska, a clean but poorly clad 
little girl, remained standing at a dis- 
tance, then took the smallest of the 
loaves left in the basket, kissed her hand 
gratefully to the man and went quietly 
and becomingly home. 

On the next day the children were 
equally ill-mannered, and Franziska this 
time had a loaf which was scarcely half 
as large as the others; but when she 
reached home and her mother broke the 
bread there fell out quite a number of 
new silver pieces. The mother was 
frightened and said: “Take the money 
back at once, for it certainly got into the 
bread by accident.” 

Franziska did as she was bid, but the 
benevolent man said to her: “No, no; it 
was not an accident. I had the silver 
baked in the smallest loaf in order to 
reward thee, thou good child. Ever re- 
main as peace-loving and satisfied.” 

He who would rather have a smaller 
loaf than quarrel about a greater will 
always bring a blessing to the home, 
even thovg) no gold is baked in the 
bread. 








“Don’t Cook Your Seed Beans.” 

Do not cut off future opportunity. In- 
judicious people often do this. | knew a 
pastor once who, in reading the chapter 
at a funeral service where it speaks of 
the woman who had spent all her living 
and was none the better, but rather 
worse, paused and condemned all the 
doctors in the roundest terms. I won- 
dered what he would do were he sudden- 
ly and severely taken sick on that night. 
He was cooking his seed beans A 
woman had a good friend and neighbor; 
in a little fit of ill temper over a trivial 
matter she returned evil for surmised 
evil only, and cooked her seed beans. She 
cut off the fruitage of friendship need- 
lessly, for had she obeyed the injunction, 
“return good for evil,” she had preserved 
right relations with her neighbor. Oh, 
the Old Book has it right all the time: 
“Overcome evil with good!” 

The Hobbledehoy and the Baby. 

There are a few Spartan theorists, in 
these days of educational reform, who 
need to be convinced that it is all right 
to pet a baby; but few mothers need to 
be labored with very long. The ‘babies 
themselves take care of that. But even 
mothers do not always know how much 
more than all right a reasonable amount 
of coddling is for their growing sons and 
daughters. These young persons ought 
to be not merely well taken care of, well 
clothed, well fed, well supplied with 
proper amusements, but well petted 

To be sure they are about as conven- 
ient to caress as a hedgehog or a Vir- 
ginia rail fence. But what mother was 
ever deterred by such a little matter 
when she was once convinced of her 
duty? It is sad, however, that that 
which was a delight in the babyhood of 
these same young persons should now 
take on the guise of a duty—but this is 
only part of the strange transformation 
which has spread itself over all their 
young lives. The dawn of love is not, 
like the dawn of life itself, exquisite in 
soft colors and sweet outlines; it is 
stormy and overcast, threatening a day 
of disaster. The youngsters enter upon 
their heritage of manhood and woman- 
hood with dragging feet, heavy and slow. 
Now and then, by way of a change, they 
rush upon it clumsily—and fall, most 
likely, sprawling at full length. Bear 
cubs, they are, all great paws, and hug- 
ging the breath out of you if you give 
them half a chance. Clumsy, and. dull, 
and erratic, and half awake, untidy as 
to clothes for a sickening while, and 
then suddenly most annoyingly particu- 
lar; full of impossible aspirations, of 
equally impossible despairs, they are not, 
to a superficial eye, half as attractive as 
the simple-minded little babies, who only 
need to be well fed to turn at once into 
little angels. 

However, angels are in these dear 
hobledehoys of ours, too, and if we are not 
careful their wings will be crumpled and 
they will emerge from the dull chrysalis 
of adolescence with bruised wings and 
go through life half crippled. For if we 
find it difficult to love and understand 
these half-hysterical creatures, who, pray, 
is going to love and sustain them 
through this trying time?—M. F. Wash- 
burre in Good Housekeeping. 








A new Christian Endeavor Society has 
been organized in the church at Utica, 
Ind., and another at Havensville, Kan. 
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REPORT OF BERKELEY BIBLE 
SEMINARY. 


‘The Berkeley Bible Seminary report is 
published at the request of the secretary 
«ft the Northern California Convention of 
Christian Churches. The convention 
passed a resolution requesting the publi- 
eation of this synopsis. The Christian 
Century has consistently refused to enter 
@nto any controversy with the Christian 
Standard. Over two years ago that once 
honorable journal began a persistent cam- 
paign of misrepresentation against 
worthy men and worthy institutions in 
our brotherhood. Many good men, like 
Bro. Painter of lowa, criticized us for 
hearing slanders in silence and refusing 
to “fight back.” While we regret that 
dhe Standard should adopt the policy of 
publishing false statements about men 
and institutions and refuse to correct 
ahem, we are convinced such an unright- 
eous course will eventually injure the pa- 
per which pursues it more than the per- 
sons slandered. One brother wrote: “You 
either lack courage or conviction or you 
would show up the iniquity of the Stan- 
dard’s attacks on Prof. Willett.” We 
think it takes courage and _ conviction 
both io keep all unseemly controversy out 
of a Christian journal. We have enough 
to do to convince a divided church of 
the absolute necessity of Christian union 
without wasting time quarreling with 
a paper bent on slandering brethren and 
which has come dangerously near selling 
the Master it once honored for thirty 
pieces of silver. Even if we had time 
and inclination for such unseemly con- 
troversy our readers have not, and we 
shall continue to trust a fair and dis- 
criminating brotherhood to judge of the 
merits of the Standard’s attacks upon 
Christian men and institutions. We de- 
«lined to publish the evidence of the im- 
mora) character of some of the men the 
Standard had suborned as witnesses 
against the Berkeley Bible Seminary. We 
publish the following report because the 
state convention through its representa- 
tive requests us to do so 

> > > 

Synopsis of report of trustees of Berke- 
ley Bible Seminary, for year ending July 
27. 1903: 

The work of the seminary proper for 
the year which has just closed has been 
the most remarkable and successful in 
the history of the school. In addition to 
the regular seminary work, Dean Van 
Kirk came into contact with 143 different 
students of the University of California, 
to whom he gave systematic Biblical in- 
struction Most of these were young 
men and young women of mature minds 
who gave to this Biblical work the same 
proportionate time and study that they 
devuied to scientific and other studies in 
the university, and passed like examina- 
tions in this work. No fairer opportun 
ity has ever opened to any of the Bible 
«hairs at our state universities than that 
which lies open to our seminary at 
Berkeley. Next year Dean Van Kirk 
will have double the opportunity to do 
work among the students, and it is confi- 


dently expected that from 250 to 300 stu- 
dents will be reached by his teaching in 
the Holy Scriptures. 

Besides this important work the follow- 
ing courses of instruction were given in 
the seminary proper: The Life of Christ, 
Harmony of the Gospels, the Teaching of 
Jesus, the Teaching of the Disciples of 
Christ, Survey of Old Testament Litera- 
ture and History, and New Testament 
Greek. Dean Van Kirk also conducted a 
thorough course in the Bible, running 
parallel with the International Sunday 
school lessons. In the above courses 35 
additional students were enrolled, thus 
making a total of 178 different students 
who came under systematic Biblical in- 
struction during the last year. Surely 
the brotherhood has great reason for re 
joicing over the auspicious work which 
Prof. Van Kirk is doing. - 

Financial Aspect. 

On its financial side the seminary has 
suffered most severely from the attacks 
of the editor of the Christian Standard, 
begun last December and continued down 
to the present. To secure additional en- 
dowment for the increase of the faculty 
or for building purposes was imprac- 
ticable under the circumstances. Indeed 
for a time the seminary was most seri- 
ously embarrassed financially. However, 
a divine Providence has turned the tide 
in the affairs of the seminary, and of 
late money has been coming in most en- 
couragingly. , 

History of the Controversy. 

On Dec. 13, 1902, the Christian Stan- 
dard published in its columns a charge 
against Dean Van Kirk of teaching de- 
structive criticism, thereby disturbing the 
churches of the state, and leading stu- 
dents into error. It devoted four columns 
of that issue to its attempt to sustain the 
charge. In view of the serious nature of 
the charge and the fact that it had come 
from such a source, the official board of 
the seminary deemed it proper to make 
an investigation. Accordingly, on Jan. 
6, 1903, after due notice, the trustees of 
the seminary met in San Francisco. The 
board in its inquiry sought testimony 
from the students, for the reason that 
they were most familiar with, and in a 
position best to know, the teachings of 
Dean Van Kirk in his seminary work. 

From the testimony of these students 
it was evident that the teachings of Dean 
Van Kirk had not been destructive, but, 
on the contrary, wholesome and construc- 
tive and in perfect harmony with the po- 
sition held by the Disciples of Christ. 
The board conducted its investigation in 
a fair, judicial way, and made its findings 
of fact and conclusions, by which it fully 
exonerated the dean and expressed entire 
confidence in his doctrinal soundness. At 
this investigation Bros. W. M. White, W. 
B. Berry and BE. W. Darst were present, 
and concurred in the judgment of the 
board by formal resolution. The findings 
of the board made no reference whatever 
to persons or motives, but were confined 
exclusively to the substance of the charge 
itself. 

These findings and conclusions were 
published in the issue of the Standard 


of February 21, 1903. In the same issue 
the editor of the Standard devoted four- 
teen columns to the criticism of the 
board, and particularly of President H. 
D. McAneney, and to the reaffirmation of 
its charge against Dean Van Kirk. In 
this article the editor quoted from testi- 
mony in his possession, in support of his 
contention, and thus forced upon the 
board the necessity ‘of taking-further no- 
tice of his contention. Accordingly, on 
the 8th day of April, 1903, the board met 
again in San Francisco, and with it eight 
representative brethren who had been in- 
vited to participate in its proceedings. 
These brethren were as follows: W. B. 
Berry, W. M. White, E. W. Darst, A. C., 
McKeever, J. P. Dargitz, J. A. Brown, R. 
N. Davis and Thos. D. Butler. President 
McAneney, owing to the Standard’s posi- 
tion against him, and in order to avoid 
the possibility of adverse criticism 
against the board on this point, asked to 
be excused from sitting as a trustee at 
this meeting, but his request was refused. 

After full discussion it was unanimous- 
ly determined that there was nothing 
which called for further judicial inquiry 
on the part of the board; but, inasmuch 
as the editor of the Standard had, as it 
were, appealed to the brotherhood at 
large, it was deemed appropriate by the 
board that full answer should be made 
before the bar of public opinion, and that, 
to this end, the character of the wit- 
nesses who had been injected into the 
controversy by the editor of the Standard 
should be made known. After several 
days’ session, the board made its presen- 
tation of the issue, which showed forth 
the character of the editor’s witnesses 
and their motives and methods. The 
board was careful to fortify its state- 
ments with ample evidence which it now 





FOUND OUT 


What a Mother Found out About Food. 


A mother found out what a change of 
food can do for a whole family, from the 
nursing baby to the adults, in this way: 
“Twice during the summer months my 
baby was taken violently ill and was 
very slow getting over the attacks. His 
former diet of cow’s milk alone ceased 
to agree with him so I combined it with 
an expensive infant’s food but he soon 
became very much constipated. 

“Then I shifted to Grape-Nuts food 
and found that this was just what baby 
needed, adding it to his milk after soften- 
ing in hot water. Baby has thrived up 
on this food and is now healthy and 
strong and chubby as any mother could 
ask which you know is saying a great 
deal. 

“It did not take me long to find out 
that a saucer of Grape-Nuts and cream 
is just what is needed by the tired nerv- 
ous mother and I have also proved to my 
own satisfaction that when the children 
are old enough to chew Grape-Nuts it is 
far better for them than oatmeal or any 
other mushy foods, for it developes their 
teeth and helps their digestion and their 
minds seem much brighter and more ac 
tive too. 

“Truly here is a wonderful food and 
one for the entire family.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for a copy of 
the famous little book, “The Road to 
Wellville.” 
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has in its possession. In the formal 
statement thus made by the board, the 
eight visiting ministers above named 
unanimously concurred in writing. A 
copy of this presentation of the issue was 
sent to Editor Lord, who refused to pub- 
lish it. The board now makes this brief 
statement in its annual report of what it 
has done in this controversy, and sub- 
mits its action to the brethren of the 
state in convention assembled for their 
approval or their disapproval. If the 
convention shall approve the board sin- 
cerely trusts that such action will be the 
end of the controversy, and that the 
brethren of the state and all friends of 
the institution will unite in hearty and 
enthusiastic support of our Bible Semi- 
nary at Berkeley. 


Conclusion. 

In conclusion the board recommends 
that the brotherhood of California set 
before itself a new ideal which shall con- 
template nothing less than a _ fully- 
equipped seminary with an adequate 
building, an adequate teaching force and 
an adequate endowment; and that our 
brethren individually and _ collectively 
plan and work and pray for the attain- 
ment of this ideal, and that t6 this end 
our rallying cry and our working motto 
be “A quarter of a million for Berkeley 
by 1909.” 

The report was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm, after which Bro. 
L. O. Ferguson offered the following reso- 
lutions: 

“Brother Chairman, I move that the 
report of this board be accepted, and beg 
to submit the following resolutions: 


Resolved. 

“1. That we express our utmost confi- 
dence in the members of the Seminary 
Board and point with pride to them as 
men of unquestioned moral character and 
superior intelligence, and that we com- 
mend most heartily their management of 
the affairs of the seminary, and especial- 
ly in defense of its dean and financial 
secretary against a powerful antagonist 
in the late, long-continued and yet cur- 
rent controversy with which we are all 
familiar. 

“2. That we express our entire confi- 
dence in Dean Van Kirk as an able ex- 
ponent of the principles of the current 
reformation and a man of unsullied char- 
acter and of robust faith in the Divine 
Savior and the inspiration and authority 
of the Holy Scriptures, and as such we 
commend him to the brotherhood at 
large. 

“3. That we also recognize in Prof. H. 
D. McAneney a man of sterling Christian 
character and of distinguished ability, 
& most scrupulous and unselfish servant 
of Christ and the church, and as such 
most heartily endorse him as financial 
secretary of the Berkeley Bible Seminary. 

“4. That we most earnestly recommend 
the churches of the state to open their 
doors to the financial secretary of the 
seminary, and that they strive by all 
reasonable means to realize the high ideal 
set forth in the report to which we have 
just listened.” 

Rounds of applause followed the chair- 
man’s announcement of the unanimous 
adoption of these resolutions. 

Yours fraternally, 
A. M. McCoy, President. 

Thomas G. Picton, secretary 46th an- 
nual convention. 





THE LOCAL CHURCH AT WORK, 





Cc. M. Oliphant. 


The local church that knows and ap- 
preciates its mission for good is deeply 
interested in the success of the church 
at large. It is not satisfied with having 
a part simply in local victories for Christ. 
In fact these local victories cannot be 
great without an expressed interest in 
the general triumphs of the church. 
Many congregations have not yet learned 
the secret of the highest success in 
their own community. The reflex in- 
fluence coming from work for the cause 
at large upon the local church is untold. 
The eminently prosperous church is the 
missionary church. The dying church, 
losing its hold upon the community with 
only a name to live, is the one that con- 
fines its work to local matters. With 
it charity begins at home and is too weak 
to travel very far. The missionary 
church has much charity at home and 
lives and its life is felt abroad. 

Our Church Extension work is one of 
the most powerful expressions of the 
church’s Christlike ministry. It is the 
local church at work in our land. 





CHURCH EXTENSION AND OUR 
CITIES. 





Cc. G. Kindred. 

Our Chicago work illustrates the need 
of the Church Extension fund in a very 
forcible way. Our most baffling problems 
are with the houseless congregation. 
The housed missions are showing grati- 
fying substantial growth, without a single 
exception. Those without home build- 
ings, in as good neighborhoods as the 
others, and as good preaching, are not 
producing the results. The difference is 
wholly on account of the prospect—one is 
there to stay while the other may close 
at any time. We actually need now $109,- 
000 in church buildings to adequately de- 
velop what we are holding now with dif- 
ficulty. If that sum could be appor- 
tioned to us, we could develop eight of 
our points into strong churches, and 
these could then take care of all future 
work in the city. 

We have come to a new phase of our 
evangelistic work now—city evangeliza- 
tion. We must go straight forward and 
not dodge them from now on. But to 
evangelize a city and not house the con- 
verts is worse than folly—it is exposing 
our own children to death! 





STATE CONVENTION 
PROGRAM. 


Paris, Ky., Sept. 21-25. 


KENTUCKY 





Christian Women’s Board of Missions. 

Monday Evening Session.—Devotional; 
address, Mrs. Luella St. Clair, president 
Hamilton college; Christian Endeavor; 
address, R. E. Moss, Maysville;, social 
half hour. 

Tuesday Morning.—Bible study, Presi- 
dent J. W. McGarvey; welcome address; 
president’s address, Mrs. Ida W. Harri- 
son; reports corresponding secretary, 
etc.; address, “Negro Work,” C. C. Smith, 
Cincinnati. 

Tuesday Afternoon.—Devotional; re- 
ports; “The Mountain Problem,” H. Y. 
Derthick; in memoriam. 

Tuesday Evening.—Devotional; ‘“Con- 
secrated Life,” Miss Lillie Southgate; ad- 
dress, Wm. Forest Calcutta, India. 





KENTUCKY CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY 
CONVENTION. 

Wednesday Morning.—Bible study, 
President J. W. McGarvey; address of 
welcome, Carey E. Morgan; president’s 
address, George Gowen; report of state 
board and treasurer; appointment of com- 
mittees; “The Spirit and State Missions,” 
Ernest W. Elliott. 

Wednesday Afternoon.— Devotional; 
“Ministerial Relief,” H. B. Philputt; ad- 
dress, Harry D. Smith, South Kentucky 
representative; reports of committees. 

Wednesday Evening.—Devotional; re 
port of inter-denominational temperance 
committee; “Church Extension,” H. B. 
Phillips, Augusta, Ga.; “The Great Com- 
mission,” J. J. Haley. 





PROGRAM OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CONVENTION, 
Paris, Ky., Sept. 24, 1903. 

Thursday Morning.—Bible study, J. W. 
McGarvey; president’s address, C. W. 
Dick; reports; committees appointed; 
conference, “The Needs and Benefits of 
Our District Conventions,” conducted by 
G. H. C. Stoney; three minute talks, 
Thad. S. Tinsley, W. 8. Willis, Q. T. 
Williams, B. M. Arnett, Prof. C. W. Bell, 
H. C. Bowen, H. B. Smith, Mrs. 8. K. 
Yancy; “Teachers’ Meetings,” W. F. 
Smith; “Rally Day,” B. L. Smith. 

Thursday Afternoon.—Devotional study 
(Palestine), M. G. Buckner; business ses- 
sion; “Missions in the Sunday School,” 
F. M. Rains; address, R. E. Moss; sym- 
posium conducted by D. F. Stafford; 





A NEW ROUTE. 





The Road to Wellville. 

It is by change of diet that one can 
get fairly on the road to health after 
years of sickness, for mest ill health 
comes from improper feeding. 

What a boon it is to shake off coffee 
sickness and nervous headaches as some 
can if determined upon. 

One woman accomplished it in this 
way: “A few years ago I suffered ter- 
ribly from sick and nervous headaches 
being: frequently confined to my bed two 
or three days at a time the attacks com- 
ing on from one to four times in every 
month. I tried medicines of all kinds 
but could get no real relief until my par- 
ents finally persuaded me to quit the use 
of coffee altogether and try Postum Food 
Coffee. It had come to a point where I 
was so utterly miserable that I was will- 
ing to make any reasonable trial. 

A person couldn’t believe what followed 
but the results speak for themselves; 
that was two and a half years ago and 
I have never tasted coffee since. I use 
Postum not only for its delicious flavor 
but more for the good it has done me. 
All of my troubles disappeared as if by 
magic and I have for the past two years 
been doing all the work for my family of 
six. I seldom have even a slight head- 
ache and I would not give up my Postum 
and go back to coffee now unless I de- 
liberately intended to commit suicide. 

“All of my neighbors it seems to me 
now use Postum in place of coffee and 
some of them have been doing so for 
several years with splendid results from 
the health point of view.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the 
famous little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville.” 
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“The Next Step Forward for the Sun- 
day School,” M. C. Settle, J. T. Kackley, 
J. M. B. Birdwhistle, W. P. Coombs, W. 8. 
Irvine. 

Thursday Evening.—Devotional serv- 
ice; “A Bible Story,” Miss Nannie La 
Frayser; address, H. D. C. Maclachlan. 

Cane Ridge Centennial. 

Friday, Sept. 25, 03.—-(1) Past-—‘‘Cane 
Ridge and the Dawn of the Reforma- 
tion,” J. B. Briney; (2) Present—‘“Our 
Movement at the Dawn of the Twentieth 
Century,” A. B. Philputt; (3) Future— 
“Down the Future,” Burriss A. Jenkins; 
(4) Reminiscences, in volunteer speeches 
by various brethren. 

Mr. Jos. Richardson, chairman South- 
eastern Passenger Association, has an- 
nounced a rate of one fare for the round 
trip, plus 25 cents. This covers the Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific, 
Illinois Central, Louisville and Nashville, 
and the Southern Railway. We feel con- 
yident that the same rate will be given 
by other lines and that such announce- 
ment can be made next week. Tickets 
will be on sale on the 20th and 21st, and 
good until 26th for return trip. You 
will buy a round trip ticket from start- 
ing point to Paris. Unless you start to 
Paris on Sunday or Monday you cannot 
get the reduced rate, for tickets will 
not be on sale after the 2ist. This is 
the first time we ever had any such rate, 
except the Baptist convention that met 
at Winchester in May. This is the first 
time that the meeting of any one re 
ligious body has been given such a rate. 
We indulge the hope that a large repre 
sentation of our people will go to Paris. 

Unfortunately our preachers use their 
permits every year in attending the con- 
ventions and we cannot make a show- 
ing of tickets bought for the convention 
such as will convince the railroads that 
our meetings are as large as they really 
are. Send your name at once to Carey 
rm. Morgan, Paris, Ky., if you intend to 
gc. 

It is very late to do anything for the 
support of your State Missionary work. 
Pven at this last stage take an offering 
and send it to me here, or if you have 
not time to send it here send or take 
it to Paris. All contributions received 
by Sept. 17 will be included in the 
printed list distributed at the convention. 
Such as may be received later than that 
and up to the evening of Sept. 22 will 
be read as a supplemental report with 
the annual report of our work on 
Wednesday morning, Sept. 23. 

Brethren of the ministry, we are at 
the point in our work when you and 
you alone can save us from a stinging 
defeat. We have made a creditable gain 
in number of contr.outing churches and 
the amounts given by them as compared 
with the same date last year. We need 
at least $1,200 in order to close the year 
with a creditable record. Help us to 
close the year in a way that becomes a 
strong people such as ours in Kentucky. 
We have a report of work that puts 
to shame our support of it. Surely we 
have many brethren and sisters who can 
and will help us individually. Will you 
not send us a generous gift now? 

H. W. Elliott, Sec. 

Sulphur, Ky., Aug. 28, 1903. 





Frank Thompson preached for several 
evenings in the east end of Pine Bluff, 
Ark., and had eight confessions. 











our force 


Sas ene 


to widen the bright circle. 
We feel it no exaggeration to say that 
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Oe Christian Century Campaign 


For Ten Thousand New Subscribers Is On! 


We feel that the time has now come when, without even the appearance of unseemly 
rivalry, the merits and claims of THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY can be pushed 

Multitudes are not subscribers to any religeous weekly. 

here is a reported increase of church members among the Disciples of over 1,000 a week 





More and more our members are becoming eager and discriminating readers. 
We are planning marked improvements, and the increase of our working capital and of 


While omitting nothing of interest or value; we shall endeavor to make THE CHRIS 
TIAN CENTURY distinctive in several important features 


Renewed vigor in pressing the conquering plea for Christian Union. 

The deepening of the spjritual life and the avcidance of all unseemly controversy. 
Particular attention to the wants and the duties of ministers and church officers. 
Discussion of social and industrial problems in the light of Bible teaching. 

The interest and profit of the entire family. 

A thoroughly Christian serial story. 


With hope and confidence, we appeal to all who are now readers and friends of the 
paper, to come to the front with earnestness and enthusiasm and make one concerted effort 


our terms to agents are extraordinary. write for 


The One Dollar Rate will continue during the campaign. 











I want to congratulate you on the ex- 
cellency of the Century. The last few 
numbers have been especially fine. It is 
one of the “meatiest” papers I read. I 
get a great deal of help from it. 

Columbus, Ohio. C. A. Freer. 

I admire the position of the Christian 
Century on “Less war among brethren 
and more work for the salvation of men.” 
Every copy of a religious paper should 
be an exponent of the doctrine and life 
of the people it represents. Judged by 
this standard what must be the impres- 
sion made in some issues of some of 
our papers? No doctrine and a non- 
Christian, uncharitable life! When Il 
hand a church paper out I want it to 
draw, not repel. I belong to the “silent 
set” of our preachers who hape to soon 
see the war clouds rise and sweet peace 
settle over our camps—at least peace 
within. O. P. Spigel. 
New Orlears, 

I do want to get 1,000 subscribers for 
the paper, as it is certainly the best week- 
ly published by our brotherhood. 

Canton, O. D. Johnson. 

You are giving us a great paper. I 
believe the Christian Century is better 
now than at any time in its history. 

Ft. Dodge, Iowa. James R. McIntire. 

I get much comfort and instruction 
out of the Century. You are giving us 
a good paper and are deserving of our 
thanks and support. 

Tuscola, Il. L. R. Thomas. 

It has been in my heart for a long 
time to tell you how much we enjoy 
your visits. I don’t know how we could 
get along without you. 

Cleveland, O. Jessie Brown Pounds. 

The Christian Century is a treasure 
and far ahead of any of our religious 
papers that I have seen. 

Mrs. D. J. Smith. 

Have been examining the “Bible School 
Quarterly,” issued from your press, and 
in many respects like it very much. I 
believe you have entirely too many per- 
sons engaged in its preparation, and 
causes it to strike one as “scrappy.” 


each one having so little space or op- 
portunity. Think it would be far prefer- 
able to have one or two first-class men 
prepare it. The outlines of the lessons 
I also like, while the dates and persons 
and places are well in order. When it 
comes to the exposition proper, think it 
is a little too brief, giving one the idea 
of incompleteness, at least it does me. 
In size and shape am also well pleased 
with the Quarterly and see no reason 
why it should not take well with Bible 
students and Bible school teachers. 

St. Louis, Mo. H. F. Davis. 

I always welcome the Christian Cen- 
tury because it is interesting, instruc- 
tive and free from all malice. 

W. H. Bellamy. 

Success to your excellent paper. 

Webster City, Ia. H, J. Martin. 

An unqualified success—the Christian 
Century. “Altar Stairs” speaks for it- 
self. It is one of the finest stories that 
we have ever had the pleasure to read. 

Crothersville, Ind. Wm. Oeschger. 

Here is the dollar for another year 
and a hearty God bless you. How can 
you give us such a paper at such a low 
price? E. L. Bush. 

McKinney, Texas. 

I am in hearty sympathy with the 
Century and its spirit. 


Mansfield, O. L. G. Batman. 





R. S. Campbell reports crowded houses 
every Sunday at Pond Creek, O. T. 





Additions Reported Last Week. 
By baptism, 1,024; by letters and state 
ments, reclaimed, 258; denominations, 
73; total, 1,355; dedications, 2. 
Harrison, O. M. L. Buckley. 





Cereal Foods 

without cream are not appetizing, but 
good raw cream is not always easy to get. 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream is superior to raw cream with 4 
delicious flavor and richness. Use it for 
general cooking purposes. Borden’s Col 
densed Milk Co., proprietors. 
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O4e Christian Century 


a WEEKLY RELIGIOUS, LITERARY & NEWS MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED BY 


Ghe Christian Century Co. 
358 Dearborn St., Chicage 


Entered at Chicago Post Office as Second 
Class Matter, February 28, 1902. 


Subscriptions— 
Are payable in advance and begin at any time. 
Terms, $1.50 a year. Foreign subscriptions 
$1.00 extra. 


Exzpirations— 
The label on the paper shows the month to which 
your subscription is paid. List is revised once a 
month and change of date on label is the re- 
ceipt for remittance on subscription account. 


Discontinuvances— 
All subscriptions are considered permanent and 
are not discontinued at expiration of time paid 
for without request of subscriber. Paper is 
continued until all arrearages are paid. 


Change of Address— 
In oréering change of address be sure to give 
the old as wellas the new. If the paper Coes 
not reach you regularly, notify us at once. 
Remittances— 
Should be sent by draft or money order payable 
to THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY. Do 
not send local checks or full credit cannot be 
given, as we have to pay exchange charges. 
Advertising— 
Nothing but clean business and reliable firms 
adverti Rates given on applicaticn. 
Communications— 
Articles for publication should not exceed one 
thousand words and should be in our office one 
week previous to date of paper in which they 
are to appear. News letters should be con 
densed as much as sible. News items are 
solicited and should be sent in promptly 
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A eyes should be turned toward 
Church Extension next Sunday. 

J. R. Golden has left Walnut, Ill, for 
Gibson, Ill. 

Charles W. Dean reports five additions 
at Toluca, D1. 

G. W. Wise, late of Plainview, Minn., 
began work at Rochester, Sept. 1. 

Luther E. Sellers of the Central church, 
Terre Haute, Ind., paid the Century a 
call 

A gold medal declamatory contest was 
a feature of the work this season of the 
Y. P. S. C. E. at Newton, Iowa. 

W. R. Timmett reports work at Ear)- 
ington, Ky., in prosperous condition, with 
five additions during the past month. 

Nearly one appeal each day is coming 
to the Board of Church Extension for aid 
during these weeks before the September 
offering. 

S. B. Ress has closed work at Moulton, 
la.. and reports one confession at West 
Grove.. He will be open to accept work 
Sept 15. 

W. Enrefer has removed to Le Roy, 
Kan., and would like to hear from 
churches in eastern Kansas in need of 
preaching. 

Bro. J. F. Jones, corresponding secre- 
tary of the Illinois Missionary Christian 
convention, has written a note to super- 
intendents of schools commending very 
highly the work of Bro. Roach and the 
brethren at the Kewanee Mission. 





For Loss of Appetite 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Excels in treatment of women and chil- 
dren, for debility and loss of appetite. 
Supplies the meeded nerve food and 
Strengthening tonic. 


R. W. Lilly reports two more additions 
at Dalhart, Texas. They were prominent 
citizens. Two have also been added at 
Clayton, N. M. 

Upon what the churches do next Sun- 
day, Sept. 6th, in the way of raising of- 
ferings will depend the life of many mis- 
sion churches. 

Arthur N. Lindsey, New Franklin, Mo., 
followed his dedication with a meeting. 
Up to the third week there were thirty- 
four additions. 

A. F. Sanderson closed his work at 
Keokuk Aug. 31 to take that at Houston, 
Texas. He will be succeeded by E. E. 
Lowe of Ft. Madison. 

F. E. Andrews, Jeffersonville, Ind., has 
been holding a meeting with good re- 
sults in a community where the cause 
had grown somewhat cold. 

A. M. Laird reports five additions at 
| ynxville, Wis. The church has recently 
paid off all Church Excension loan and 
has a fund started for improvements. 

S. D. Dutcher, the popular pastor at 
Oklahoma City, O. T., has been rusticat- 
ing on the shores of Lake Michigan. He 
returned home last week and paid us a 
call en route. 

Frank J. Nichols, pastor of Hamilton 
Avenue church, St. Louis, has returned 

m his vacation in Callaway county, 
\o., and is at work again with his ac- 
c stcmed energy. 

Gecrge L. Snively writes that Bro. J. 

Underwood of Springfield, Il, has 
<t made a direct gift of $500 to our 


ational Benevolent Association. He will 
glad to hear from others. 
Gertrude, daughter of R. A. Omer, 


Camp Point, Ill., won the first prize, a 
ccld medal, in the Adams county declam- 
atory contest. It was on her 18th birth- 
day, so it was of double interest. 

The church at New Franklin, Mo., is 
happy and prosperous in its new home. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society is arranging a 
popular lecture course to help pay their 
pledge of $500 toward the building. 

Russell F. Thrapp of Jacksonville, LL, 
is in Chicago visiting his parents for a 
week after a month’s vacation at Lake 
Geneva, Wis. Bro. Thrapp preached for 
the Englewood church on Lord’s day. 

G. L. Bush’s five weeks’ vacation from 
his church at McKinney, Tex., was spent 
in holding two meetings at Mt. Zion. 
There were 39 additions in 16 days; at 
Melisa, 39 additions in 18 days of service. 

A. M. Harvuot never misses an oppor- 
tunity to bear the gospel message to 
those most needing it. Recently he had a 
chance to preach in a saloon near Cin- 
cinnati, and he made the most of it. His 
sermon was well received by the proprie- 
tor and patrons. 

If any church was not ready for the 
Church Extension offering the first Lord’s 
day, some other day in the month will 
have to serve. The offering must not be 
overlooked. “Amplius!” is written over 
every one of our enterprises, by the faith 
of the fathers and the energy of their 
children. 

F. G. Tyrell was called to La Harpe, 
Ill., to assist in paying off a church debt 
of $775. A little more than $1,050 was 
raised. Most delightful jubilee services 
were held. Bros. Hill of Carthage, Hughes 
of Monmouth, Goos of Old Bedford, and 
Ventner of Hamilton participated in the 
services. Bro. W. H. Willyard is the 
pastor. He is very efficient and greatly 
beloved by all the community. 





Women as Well as Men Are Made 
Miserable by Kidney and 
Bladder Trouble. 


Kidney trouble preys upon the mind, 

. discourages and lessensambition; beauty, 

vigor and cheerful- 

ness soon disappear 

when the kidneys are 

‘ out of order or dis- 
eased. 

Kidney trouble has 
become so prevalent 
that it is not uncom- 
mon for a child to be 
born afflicted with 
weak kidneys, If the 
child urinates too often, if the urine scalds 
the flesh, or if, when the child reaches an 
age when it should be able to control the 
passage, it is yet afflicted with bed-wet- 
ting, depend upon it, the cause of the diffi- 
culty is kidney trouble, and the first 
step should be towards the treatment of 
these importantorgans. This unpleasant 
trouble is due to a diseased condition of 
the kidneys and bladder and not to a 
habit as most people suppose. 

Women as well as men are made miser- 
able with kidney and bladder trouble, 
and both need the same great remedy. 
The mild and the immediate effect of 
Swamp-Root is soon realized. It is sold 
by druggists, in fifty- od 
cent and one-dollar 
size bottles. You may 
have a sample bottle 
by mail free, also a 









Home of Swamp-Root. 
pamphlet telling all about Swamp-Root, 
including mauy of the thousands of testi- 
monial letters received from sufferers 


cured, In writing Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y., be suré and mention 
this paper. Don’t make any mistake, 
but remember the name, Swamp-Root, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the ad- 
dress, Binghamton, N. Y., on every 
bottle. 





J. Clark Williams, who volunteered 
a year ago to supervise four struggling 
causes in New Lisbon township, Mo., 
reports over a hundred additions, money 
raised for a new building at Swinton and 
three educated to the eldership. The 
flocks have the missionary spirit. 

Sharon, Pa., where A. A. Honeywell 
ministers, is putting up a new building, 
using a small part of the old. The new 
structure will have a finished basement, 
Sunday school room with class rooms, 
auditorium, robing rooms, etc. With a 
fine location, the future of the church is 
most promising. 

Dr. and Mrs. C. L. Pickett have started 
towards their new field of work in the 
Philippines. Their address will be Lacag, 
N. Ilocos, P. I. They will visit Minne- 
apolis and a number of points in Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, etc., prior to sailing 
from San Francisco on the SS. Hong- 
Kong Sept. 19. 

If any one of our churches in the entire 
brotherhood were asked to give $5 or 
$10 which they knew would be absolutely 
necessary to save the life of a newly 
organized mission, not one would refuse 
the aid. Why cannot each church look 
upon our Church Extension Fund as do- 
ing just that kind of work? 

Last week the Board of Church Exten- 
sion received $1,000 from a brother in 
Buchanan, Mich., on the Annuity Plan, 
which makes $3,000 contributed by this 
brother to the Church Extension Annuity 
Fund. This makes the eighty-eighth gift 
that the Board of Church Extension has 
received on the Annuity Plan. There is 
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such great demand for annuity money 
to help churches complete their buildings 
that this $1,000 will go at once on the 
first of September. Here is an opportun- 
ity for our Church Extension friends to 
help the board by sending annuity gifts 
of any amount from $100 up to several 
thousand. Write to G. W. Muckley, corre- 
sponding secretary, Kansas City, Mo., for 
information or send money directly to 
him and your bond will be promptly for- 
warded, paying you six per cent interest. 

State conventions claim attention from 
August to November inclusive. The Na- 
tional Convention at Detroit is also a part 
of every church's and preacher's pro- 
gram. Attendance at these great assem- 
blies is one of the duties we owe to the 
brotherhood at large. We hope to record 
results highly gratifying to every Dis- 
ciple. 

Let Church Extension have the right 
of way everywhere during the entire 
month of September. There is no more 
sagacious missionary enterprise among 
us. Gratification over great meetings is 
diminished when we hear that the con- 
verts are left unhoused and unshepherd- 
ed. Every gift to this great fund is a 
permanent investment. 

We appreciate the efforts on the part 
of our correspondents in using pen and 
ink rather than pencil. An editor's eyes 
are very essential parts of his tools and 
it behooves him to keep them in good con- 
dition. Pencil writing is usually at least 
five times as hard to read as that of pen 
and ink. But the typed MS. is what the 
journalist delights to handle. 

Sister Rose Ambruster, who goes to 
Osaka, Japan, has been the recipient of 
a warm send-off from the First Church 
at Springfield, Ill. The Young Ladies’ 
Missionary Society presented her with 
a life membership, in the C. W. B. M. 
The whole church made her a life direc- 
tor in the F. C. M., evidencing the very 
high esteem in which she is held. 

Geo. L. Snively is succeeding admirably 
with the splendid work of the Benevo- 
lent Association. “The gospel of the help- 
ing hand,” he calls it. Organized benevo- 
lence will do more than aimost anything 
else to make us favorably known among 
the masses. We hope to see this work 


A Constipation Cure that 
Actualiy Cures 


is Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. It 
is not merely a relief. It permanently 
cures any kind of a case of constipation, 
no matter of how long standing. It is 
not a purgative nor an irritant cathartic. 
These simply lash and hurt the bowels, 
and bring but temporary relief. The con- 
dition left behind is worse than the first. 
Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wiue does 
just the opposite. It is a tonic laxative 
of the highest order. It tones, strength- 
ens and gives new life and vigor to the 
bowels. Only one smal! dose a day re- 
moves all the causes of the trouble, and 
leaves the bowels well and able to move 
themselves without the aid of medicine. 
It cures dyepepsia, kidney and liver 
trouble, indigestion, headaches, catarrh of 
the stomach, and all other diseases and 
conditions growirg out of a clogged con- 
dition of the system. Try it free. A 
sample bottle for the asking. Vernal 
Remedy Co., 62 Seneca Bidg., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Sold by all leading druggists. 








take on wider scope every year. Bro. 
Snively’s address is 903 Aubert avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

In all parts of the country church ac- 
tivities are now resuming their wonted 
energy. Surely it is safe to predict a 
season of great victories for the primitive 
gospel. Additions to the churches have 
continued over 1,000 a week through the 
heat of the summer. We believe that as 
we are earnest in soul-winning, we shall 
be blessed in organized activities and 
benevolences. 

The offerings for Church Extension 
should be taken promptly on the first 
Sunday in September, if possible, and the 
remittance should be sent at once to G. 
W. Muckley, corresponding secretary, 
600 Water Works building, Kansas City, 
Mo. The name of the church should be 
plainly written so that the board can 
give proper credit to the church sending 
the money. The name of the pastor 
should be also given so that he may be 
credited with securing the offering. 

Herbert Yeuell of Uniontown, Pa., has 
been conducting a short meeting at 
Waynesboro, Pa., under the auspices of 
the Maryland District Missionary Board. 
J. A. Hopkins was singer. W. S. Hope 
of Beaver Creek prepared the way. Bro. 
Yeuell lectured three times at Bethany 
College Assembly and four times at 
Bethany Beach. He will dedicate the 
new Beaver Creek, Md., church, Sept. 6, 
following with a short meeting. Mrs. 
Yeuell and Donovan have been at Beth- 
any Beach. 

The board has carefully apportioned 
$30,000 among the churches known to 
our brotherhood as believing in mission- 
ary work done through the agency of 
our missionary boards. The apportion- 
ment is not an arbitrary thing, but is a 
suggestion and an urgent request which 
means that if each church will comply 
with the request the board will reach the 
$xv0,000 mark by September 30th. Is 
this not a consummation devoutly to be 
wished? It is hoped that many churches 
will reach or go beyond their apportion- 
ments. 

“Bro. Zach”—genial Z. T. Sweeney— 
dropped from the north and surprised at 
least one of the Century office force on 
Saturday, who had not seen him for 
years. He has always looked well and 
he never looked better than now, though 
he tips the scales at 200 pounds. From 
fishing talk—have I not some of the 
hooks he dropped into the Dead Sea?— 
we traveled to Constantinople. Of course 
Bro. Sweeney believes the Turk has no 
right in Europe, that if the powers and 
the United States could interfere in 
China or Cuba they have as good or a 
better right to answer the Macedonian 
cry that is now ringing from the Bal- 
kans. 





The Insurance Paid. 
The insurance on our church building, 
which was damaged by fire the last Sun- 
day in July, has been promptly paid by 
the following companies: The Lancashire 
of Manchester, England; the Western 
Underwriters, Chicago, Ill.; the New 
Hampshire of Manchester, N. H.;_ the 
Girard Fire and Marine of Philadelphia. 
We commend these companies to our 
churches for promptness of settlement. 
Very satisfactorily yours, 
Will F. Shaw. 
Charleston, Ill., Sept. 2, 190°. 






SHOOP. 


Susan E. Carey was born in Jackson 
township, Wayne county, Ohio, Dec. 17, 
1839, and died in Spencer, S. D., Aug. 22, 
1903. She was married to A. L. Shoop 
of Warren, Trumbull Co., Ohio, June 12, 
1859. Born into the church at Highland 
Grove, Jones Co., Iowa, on Christmas day, 
1871, of the missionary William Carey 
stock, she was worthy the name. A 
husband and three sons are left to la- 
ment the severed ties. With her husband 
she tasted the sacrifices and privations 
of Dakota pioneer work in the ministry 
of the Word. He was Spencer's first 
pastor and still resides there. Her life 
was a victory, her death a grand tri- 
umph. R. D. McCance. 





IOWA BIBLE SCHOOL WORK. 





The special effort this year will be to 
reach “our folks and their families.” The 
plan is to use the whole month of Sep- 
tember in the campaign. A list will be 
made containing each church member 
and every member of his or her family. 
All those now in Bible schools will be 
checked off, and this will leave the list 
to be brought in. On the first Sunday in 
September the “record of this church” 
will be filled out and posted in a conspic- 
uous place. Those to be brought in will 
be classified and the number for each 
department will be announced. Each de- 
partment will work to bring in those on 
its list. On the second or third Sunday 
the pastor will give a Bible school ser- 
mon. On the second Sunday “class slips” 
will be handed each teacher and sub- 
scriptions for Iowa Bible school work will 
be taken, the subscriptions to be paid 
on Rally Day. An effort will be made to 
secure at least ten cents a member en- 
rolled. A roll of honor certificate will be 
sent to each school sending in such a 
sum. 

On Rally Day, Sunday, Sept. 27th, the 
closing exercises will be special. Reports 
from each class, giving enrollment Sept. 
lst; new pupils added since; enrollment 
on Rally Day and offering for Iowa mis- 
sions will be given. Also a class mes- 
sage, consisting of a song, a speech, or @ 
scripture selection will be presented. We 
are anticipating a large ingathering for 
our schools and the largest offering from 
our Bible schools for Iowa missions in 
the history of the state. 

J. H. Bryan, 


Des Moines, Ia. State Supt. 





Bosworth, Mo.—August 25 the writer 
met with the church at Bosworth, Mo., 
and preached the opening sermon, raised 
the money to provide for the debt against 
their new church building, and formally 
dedicated it. With the house packed and 
many on the outside, and the mercury 
at 98, it will be easy to believe that we 
had an exceedingly warm service. The 
house is a good one, seating 500 people. 
It is modern and will make a comfortable 
home for the Disciples of Bosworth for 
years to come. It was a day of gener- 
ous giving and great rejoicing. 

Wabash, Ind. L. L. Carpenter. 
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The first fall meeting of the Minis- 
terial Association of the Church of the 
Disciples of Christ was held in the par- 
lors of the Grand Pacific hotel Monday 
morning. Edward S. Ames of the Hyde 
Park church, the new president of the 
association, presided at the meeting 
which was attended by many of the 
Chicago pastors, as well as a number of 
visitors from outside churches. N. S. 
Haynes of the First Church of Lincoln, 
Neb., and Benj. L. Smith, secretary of 
the American Christian Missionary So- 
ciety of Cincinnati, Ohio, being the two 
most conspicious personages from out 
of town present. Short addresses were 
made by Bruce Brown, Charles Reign 
Scoville, Guy Hoover, G. A. Campbell, 
N. S. Haynes, B. L. Smith, A. Larabee, 
R. L. Wilson and several others. 





Jackson Boulevard Church.—Six new 
scholars in the Sunday school. Although 
warm we had good audiences at all the 
services. Bro, Lynn gave us two excel- 
lent sermons. He returned to his own 
church last week. His work with us 
has certainly been helpful to all who 
were permitted to hear his practical, yet 
spiritual sermons. At the close of the 
morning service one member was given 
the hand of fellowship. Prof. Peckham 
of Hiram College preached last Sunday. 





—— —____,-—_ — 


Englewood Church.—No more cheery 
and every way successful social was 
ever given within the walls of the En- 
glewood church than that which took the 
form of a surprise reception to Elder 
J. H. Hatcher and signalized his seven- 
tieth birthday. A formal program of old- 
time music and congratulatory remarks 
by our pastor and various members filled 
in the early part of the evening. Light 
refreshments followed; the tables being 
set, provided with edibles and served by 
the board of elders and deacons. One 
of the “events” of the evening was the 
reading of the following poem, composed 
by Bro. Hatcher: 





The Church of Christ at Englewood. 

I go to many churches fh my travels far 
and wide, 

Some are in the cities and some by the 
country-side; 

But none are half so home-like and do 
my heart the good, 

That I find within the shelter of The 
Church at Englewood. 


I remember the beginning, the day when 
it was born, 

And how, with faith and courage we met, 
that Lord’s day morn, 

To organize the Church of Christ and 
do the best we could 

In building for the Master His Church 
at Englewood: 


We did not doubt his mercy, we did not 
doubt his grace; 

We knew the time propitious, and that 
also, was the place. 

We were then but few in numbers and 
lacking this world’s goods; 
Though strong in faith and courage, was 
the Church at Englewood. 


I would like to tell the story: how we 
labored and we prayed, 

And how the Lord He blessed us in the 
sacrifices made; 

We only did our duty as any of us 
should, 

In labor for the Master and His Church 


at Englewood. 


Heroes there were, and heroines, in that 
blessed little band, 

And, with faith perfected, we toiled on, 
hand in hand— 

That valiant little army which like a 
firm rock stood 

And in the name of Jesus built the 
Church at Englewood. 


Our meetings in the old church house 
will soon be at an end. 

Already some have “run the race” of 
three score years and ten 

Some are drawing near the brink and 
some have crossed the flood, 

But, the children, they are growing up, 
in the Church at Englewood. 


Then a fond farewell to the dear old 

house, within whose hallowed walls 

repentant sinners have on the 

Savior called, 

And there confessed His holy name as 
earth’s sons and daughters should; 

Thus adding to the host of God, in the 
Church at Englewood. 


Many 


Oh! the peace, the joy, the comfort, in 
the hope that fills my breast— 

The hope of a glad reunion in the land 
of perfect rest; 

With the redeemed of every nation, the 
holy and the good, 

And numbered with these all the faith- 
ful of the Church at Englewood. 


Yearly Meeting. 

Program Ashtabula county, O., Sept. 
18, 19, 20: 

Friday evening—Praise service. 

Saturday forenoon—Sermon by W. F- 
Rothenberger of Ashtabula. 

Saturday afternoon—Jubile> celebra- 
tion in honor of freedom of church of 
Geneva from debt. (1) Address by 
former pastors, neighbor pastors andé 
other friends and helpers. (2) Burning 
of notes and address by C. A. Freer of 
Collinwood. 

Saturday evening—Address by Prof. 
E. B. Wakefield, acting president of Hi- 
ram College. 

Sunday—Sermons in the forenoon, 
afternoon and evening by the preachers 
of Ashtabula county. H. L. Atkinson, 

Pastor Church of Christ of Geneva, O. 





EDUCATIONAL 


WABAN SCHOOL WMA oe” 


A Superior Soheot o% Bo 
PIL SBURY, Prin. 


Before Deciding Where to Attend School 


Send for catalogue of Valparaiso College and Northerm 
Indiana Normal School, Valparaiso, Indiana. This is 
the largest Training School in the United States and 
the expenses are much less than at any other place. 
Catalogue mailed free. Address H, B. BROWN, President 


PROVIDENCE UNIVERSITY. 


Residence and correspondence. Undergraduate and 
postgraduate. All departments. State course wanted. 
Send for circulars. 


WASHINGTON CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The highest order of college work. 
A faculty of twelve professors. most of whom are 
graduates of the best universities. 
The educational and cultural advantages are of the 
best. Terms reasonable. Write for catalogue 


DANIEL E. MOTLEY, Ph. D., President. 
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DIXON COLLEGE 


TEACHES PRACTICALLY EVERYTHING. 


Positions GUARANTEED. 


321 Graduates last year. ‘Send 


for 90-Page Llustrated Ca aiogue, free, naming course desired. 
J. 


B. DILLE, President, Station C. B., Dixon, mM, 








BETHANY COLLEGE, 


women. 


to ministerial students. Expenses very low. 


BETHANY, WEST VA. 


Sixty-Third Year begins Sept. 22nd. Classice!, Scientific, Literary, Ministerial, Preparatory, Musical, Ora- 
torical, Art, Normal, Bookkeeping and Shorthand’ courses offered. P hiliips Hall is an ideal home for young 
A Boys’ Dormitory, with thirty-eight rooms, possessing every modern convenience will be ready to re- 
ceive students. Boys in this hal! wi!! be given special supervision ; a professor, with his wife, will have constant 
Oversight. Attendance doubled during past year. The college has never been fn better vondition. Reduced rates 
Board, room, fuel, light, tuition and matriculation ¢1.5.00 to 6160.0) 
per year. For catalogue and further information address, the President, 


T. E. CRAMBLET, Bethany, Brooke Co., West Va. 


















Good Dormitories, Co-educational. 


EUREKA COLLEGE 


Quiet City, Beautiful Grounds, Convenient Buildings, Athletic Park, Gymnasium, 
Physical Director, Popular Lecture Course, Occasiona! Special Addresses, Strong 
Literary Societies, Location Healthful, Influence Good, Expenses Moderate, 


COURSES OF STUDY. Full Collegiate Training, also Preparatory School, Sacred Literature 
Course, Commercial Department, Music and Art. 


Address the President, ROBERT E. HIERONYMUS., 


Session 1903-4 opens Tuesday, Sept. 15. 














COLLEGES 
College of Liberal Arts. 
College of the Bible. 
College of Law. 
Colltege of Medicine. 
Normal College, 
Conservatory of Music. 
College of Pharmacy. 
College of Dentistry. 


se. 


SIAASwweH 


is represented by a special announcement. 


careful attention should be addressed to 





DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


HILL M. BELL, A. M.. President 


Attendance last year, exclusive of summer schools, 1,208, Students can enter at any time and find work 
suited to their needs and advancement. Fall term opens September 14th. 
Send for the one in which you are interested. 

All correspondence regarding any of the colleges or special schools in order to receive prompt and 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
1. The Academy. 
2. The promney Training School. 
3. The Kinde paseen Training School. 
4. The Music rvisors Training School. 
5. The School a Orato: 
6. The Commercial and Shorthand School. 
7. The Summer Schools, 
8. The Correspondence Schools, 


Each college aad special school 
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raise, and a loan from Church Extension, 
we can build next year. You have ex- 
perience in church building and know 
what quick action means. Bros. Hall and 
Updike’s meeting did us great good. 











Saginaw, Mich.—We are growing in 
grace Another noble young man of 
twenty-three has manfully taken his 
stand for Christ. The spiritual thermom- 
eter of this congregation—the prayer 
meetirg—indicates great spiritual fervor 
in attendance and spirit. The Great 
Teacher, His authority, freshness and 


gentleness have proven blessed topics 
for study God bless and prosper the 
Century E. L. C. 


Woodbine, la.—Some one acknowl 
edge my “Easy Chair” article and asked 
“Hew do you like Judge Schofield’s 
story?” I like it quite well and am fol- 
lowirg its unfolding with interest. Per- 
gona! interest in the writer led me to 
reat it from the first—something I am 
mot apt to do. A “To be continued” gen- 
erally means a death sentence to the 
artic'e so far as I am concerned 

J. H. Wright. 

I tope to begin a meeting with V. E. 

Ridenour leading the singing 


Augusta, Mont.—Ten additions at Ho- 
gan, all by baptism. We hope to be able 
to report more soon. The church build- 
ing has been painted and is greatly im- 
proved. The people are active and ear- 
mest, full of hope and courage. I have 
also to report one recent addition at Au- 
gusta by baptism. H. L. Willis. 

Sweetwater, Tex.—‘“Dear Bro. Pike— 
Our meeting closed with 18 additions and 
one since at prayer meeting. The meet- 
ine was a good one.” This letter was 
received to-day from the church at Sweet 
water, Tex., where | was pastor for nine 
month; returned to Ohio on account of 
sickness. We left one week before the 
meeting began There was no loss of 
interest because there was a change of 
pastors at that seemingly critical time. 
The meeting was held by Bros. Waugh 
and Douthit. Bro. Wyatt is the present 
pastor and a good man for this*important 





Oil Cure for Cancer. 


rhe Dr. D. M. Bye Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., re 
port the discovery of a combination of soothin 
ml balmy olls which readily cure all forms of 
«ancer and tumor They have cured many very 
wl cases without pain or disfiyurement Their 
new books with full report sent free to the afflicted 
Dn. D. M. Bye Uo., Drawer 505, Indianapolis, Ind 


field. During our pastorate at Sweet- 
water the brethren gave over $280 for 
missions and more than $900 for lot and 
parsonage. There were no legacies. This 
was the earnest work of 65 members. It 
makes all of $4.25 per member for the 
former and $15 for the latter. Would 
that all of our churches could show a 
like record! Is it too much to say they 
could if they would? On account of my 
wife’s illness I will not be able to locate 
as pastor, but would be glad to serve 
churches within easy reach of this point. 
Address Alliance, O. Grant E. Pike. 

Meridian, Miss.—I recently resigned 
here and began work September 20th at 
Cameron, Mo. My successor has not been 
chosen. Meridian is a promising field for 
the Disciples. In view of what is fre 
quently said about “Southern prejudice,” 
you will be glad, doubtless, to notice the 
following: On Sunday morning I was in- 
vited to bring my congregation over to 
the Central Methodist church and preach 
there, which I did. We were asked to 
observe the Lord's supper just as if we 
were “at home,” and the pastor requested 
his people to observe it with us. The 
pastor of that church will bring his con- 
gregation over and preach for us before 
I go to Cameron. Next Sunday night | 
am to preach at the Cumberland Presby- 
terian church and the pastor of that 
church will preach for us before I leave 
here. Perhaps we are responsible some- 
times for the prejudice we talk so much 
about Richard W. Wallace. 

Hot Springs (Ark.) Work. 

There are throughout Illinois, Indiana, 
and lowa many brethren who have vis- 
ited Hot Springs and have seen the need 
of a more centrally located church to 
meet the demands of a great health re- 
sort like this, who have urged us to move 
and promised us help when we did. We 
are now in need of your assistance. We 
have purchased a down town lot at a 
cost of $5,000. We pay $2,000 down. We 
have raised $552 of this in the last week 
and are forging right ahead with our 
canvass at home. We hope to raise and 
pay for the lot during this year, so that 
with the sale of our little church prop- 
erty, with what additional funds we can 


Military Goods, NEW and old auctioned te 
F. Bannerman, 579 B’w'y, N.V. 1be€t'l'g m'l'd Ge 


NIC PATE 
NICKEL Pare. 


Offers Three Express Trains 
Every Day between 


CHICAGO 
And all Points EAST, 


Through Cleveland and Buffalo. 


Through Sleeping Cars, Day Coaches and Dining 
Cars. Individual Club Meals, ranging in price 
from 35c to $1.00; also service a la carte. 
Mid-day Luncheon 50 cents. 


COV’T REVOLVERS, GUNS, SWORDS, 








CHICAGO DEPOT: La Salle Street Station, 
CITY TICKET OFFICE: 111 Adams St. 


JOHN Y. CALAHAN, General Agent, 
298, 


113 Adams St., Room Chicago. 











CHICAGO & 


ALTON 


RAILWAY 


The first dining 
car in the world, 
the“Delmonico” 
was run by the 
Chicago & Alton 
in 1868. Then the 
“Alton” was the 
best dining car 
line because it 
was the only one. 
To-day it is the 
best dining car 
line because it is 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


PEOPLE YOU MEET Pictures of an Amer- 

ican Prince, an old 
IN THE DINING CAR maid, a drummer, a 
pretty girl, a farmer, and other types, are con- 
tained in a booklet, which will be sent for a 
two-cent stasfip. Address Geo. J. Charlton, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., C. & A. Railway, Chicago, Ill, 
who also has on hand a few Fencing Girl calen- 
os at 25 cents each. 
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dollar bill at our 


-~Send one 


Ohe Highway of Success 
rwentvionne YOUNG 


ular subscriber sending us ONE new subscription at the special ONE 


WO new emetigtions for six months [50c each]; or FOU 


scriptfons for three months [25c each]. The Book alone 50c prepaid. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY. CHICAG 


risk. 


Men and 
Women 


trial sub- 
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“ It's Effervescent"; just the thing for hot 
weather. 

“It's Non-irritant "’; contains no narcotic 
or dangerous drug. 

‘It's Pleasant"’; a nice Remedy for nice 
people 

It Relieves Constipation, Headache, 

Biliousness. Sour Stomach, Indigestion, in 

the most effec tive, common sense way. 





At Druggists, 50c, and $1.00, or by mail from 


THE TARRANT CoO., 
21 Jay Street, New York. 








SING HIS PRAISE 


1.) Has been used in STATE CONVEN- 
TION in Penn.. Ohio. Ind.. West Va., Ken 


tucky, DTllinois Missouri. Iowa, Mich., Texus, 
Mont.. Wash., Oregon, Calif., Nebraska, Kansas 
and Virginia 


(2.) Has been used in SUMMER ASSEMB- 
LIES in Neb, Ind, West Va., [ll 

(3.) It is u-ed by nearly all of the SINGING 
EVANGELIS®S OF THE HKROTHER- 
HOUD. Send for returnab e sample cop.. 

4.) When you want SINGING EVANGEL- 
IstS write us. When you want sample Song 
Books. Male Quartette Books, An hem Books 
write us. Send for our illustrated catalogue 

HACKLEMAN MUSIC CO. 
417-418 Majestic Bidg. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

















SEND FOR 


TRUTH ILLUSTRATED 


A journal in the interests of illustrated 
preaching and teaching, containing new and 
live illustrations for sermons and class rooms; 
also showing how to use the stereopticon 
and pictures to bring out the truth in an 
interesting and clear manner. Build up 
your evening congregations and Sunday- 
school classes. Make a week-day course of 
lectures helpful to your congregations 
Make the truthclear, plain and evangelistic. 

Send 10 cents in silver or stamps tosecure 
a sample copy. Subscription price, $1.00 
peryear. Address 


TRUTH PUBLISHING CO., 
Sixth Floor, 130 Market St, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 





New line from Chicago via 
Rockford, Freeport, Dubu- 
que, Waterloo and Albert 
Lea. Fine service and fast 
“Limited” night train, with 
Stateroom and Open-sectiona 
Sleeping Car, Buffet-Library 
Car and Free Reclining 
Chair Car through without 
change. Dining Car Service. 


A. li. HANSON, G. P.A., Chicaga. 





There were 64 additions, 30 reclaimed in 
the church here, 34 scattered out among 
our churches. Bro. Updike says this is 
the greatest mission field he ever saw, 
and for this reason the strong churches 
should help this little weak mission to 
build, so it may do better work for the 
cause we all love. All aboard for a new 
church at Hot Springs, Ark. 

T. N. Kincaid. 





Illinois Notes. 

Paul H. Castle, formerly pastor of the 
Centralia church, will probably become 
the pastor at Chambersburg, beginning 
next Sunday. Albert Swartz was there 
for two years.—Clyde L. Lyon, our mis- 
sionary pastor at Wyoming, will re-enter 
Eureka college this fall to complete the 
course.—Harold E. Monser will hold 
meetings at Bellflower, Girard and Atlan- 
ta soon. He may do some work in new 
fields in northern Illinois, beginning next 
January. This will be under the direc- 
tion of the state and first district boards. 
—The brethren at Kewanee bought the 
old Presbyterian church for $700. The 
cost of moving it and the incidentals 
were $1,000, and with the lot aggregates 
2,700. Their hearts are glad, after meet- 
ing in halls for two and a half years. 
There have been 51 additions here since 
the first of January. We are carrying a 
debt, but the faith of the church will 
lead them out of this-soon. They are all 
working people and active in the church. 
One-third of the membership is men. 
This is a monument to state missions. 
We hope to go on farther north next 
spring to establish other missions.—S. M. 
Thomas, formerly at Lanard, is for a 
time engaged in business at Macomb, 
but will preach for adjacent churches 
regularly. He is an all right preacher.— 
S. M. Martin begins a meeting here early 
next month, in a tent. He is now in a 
good one at Crowley, Louisiana.—C. J. 
Lundberg, our singing evangelist, has 
moved to Muskegon, Mich. 

Kewanee. A. C. Roach. 





THE TORNADO IN JAMAICA. 

Only three of the districts in Jamaica 
in which we have missions have made 
report of the devastation there, yet from 
the press reports from some of the oth- 
ers the storm was most severe and de- 
structive. C. E. Randall reports but 
slight damage to the buildings in Kings- 
ton. Part of the roof was torn off the 
chapel at Mannings Hill, and the house 
in which C. E. Randall was living at 
Kings Gate was completely flouded. The 
former beauty there is now desolation. 
A. C. McHardy reports but slight damage 
at Kalorama, but from a messenger re- 
ceives the word that the Bloxburg chapel 
and houses are destroyed, the chapel be- 
ing carried away and strewed over a 
neighboring field. The Bible was found 
in a field under some boards, but not even 
wet and the communion service was safe. 
In the mind of the messenger the Lord 
took care of these. 

W. A. Meredith, one of our mission- 
aries, says: “Our chapel at Providence 
lies scattered on the hillside, and so does 
the one at Chesterfield, together with 
the teacher’s cottage. I cannot get to 
Flint river on account of the swollen 
river, but both it and the Mamby Vale 
chapels stand, although damaged more or 
less. Oberlin chapel is uninjured, though 
the rest of the premises are damaged. 


Painful 
Joints 


Wash the joints with hot 
water and a copious lather of 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. Allow 
the Jather to stay on a few 
minutes. 

Glenn’s is the only fine voilet 
soap that contains enough 
pure sulphur to relieve rheu- 
matic pains. 

Order by mail if your drug- 
gist does not have the genuine 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 
25c.a cake at all drug stores,or mailed 


for 30c. by The C. N. Crittenton 
Co., 115 Fulton St., New York, 








Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. 4@Send for 
Catalogue. TheC.8. BELL CU., Hillsboro. O. 





FOR BCHOOLS AND CHURCHES BUY 


American Bells 


Sweet Toned. Far Sounding. Durable. 
AMERICAN BELL 4 FORY. CO., 


PREE CATALCC. NonTuvie, Mion. 
28 Oady Street. 





PEWS— PULPITS 
Church Puraiture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids Schoo! Furniture Works 
Cor. Webesh Av. 2 Washington St. 
CHICAGO 





Individual Communion Cups 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. 53, Rochester, N.Y. 








This “HOME BIBLE STUDY” 


free, if you write and enroll at once. 
Course covers the whole Bible and 
leads to diploma and degree. You can 
take this course at home by mail. 
Terms easy. Best testimortais. For 
free catalogue, write C J. BURTON, 
—_ lowa Chris. College, Oska.oosa, 
ows. 
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FROM EVERY CHURCH. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


75 HOME BANK BUILDING, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 


Offers investors a splendid oppor- 
tunity for placing their sPARE MONEY 
in a perfectly reliable concern, 
earning 6% dividends. Anyone 
looking for a good investment with 
absolutely no element of risk, and 
yielding good interest, should in- 











vestigate. 

Fill in enclosed coupon and for- 
ward to Commander Booth Tucker, 
120 West llth Street, New York 
City. 

Send for prospectus and full 
particulars of advertisement in 
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Going 
to 
New York? 


There is just one 
route that will prove 
thoroughly satisfac- 
tory—the 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 


This is the road 
that runs through 
the most beautiful 














scenery and its ser- 
vice is just what you 
are looking for — 
diners, observation 
ears, Pu!lmans, high- 
back seat coaches 
and all very good. 










Tickets and information 


103 Adams Street 
CNICAGCO 
GEORGE A. CULLEN. G. W. P. A. 









P. 8.—Our double-track 
roadbed fs said to be the 
smoothest ts America. 















Our house at Providence is spared and 
we are safe. Yesterday I buried at Mam- 
by Vale a sister and to-day a brother— 
both killed by the storm. Most of the 
houses and many of the places of wor- 
ship around us are down. To-day the 
poor people are putting up little booths 
of bamboo and cocoanut leaves. The 
suffering will come after the fallen bread- 
fruits and cocoanuts and bananas are all 
eaten or destroyed. May the God of Pity 
fill the hearts of the people at home with 
the spirit of generosity. The people here 
will look largely to us and we will look 
to you for help in this time of terrible 
need.” 

Will not every one who reads this send 
a gift of money to Helen E. Moses, sec- 
retary, 152 East Market street, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., to aid the homeless and suffer- 
ing ones in the island of Jamaica? 

Cc. C. Smith. 
FROM THE HOME OF ALICE OF OLD 
VINCENNES. 

The most prosperous city on the banks 
of the old Wabash is Vincennes. Factory 
after factory is coming into our fair 
city. There was an old Vincennes ten 
years ago, but to-day we have a new 
Vincennes. If the Alice of a hundred 
years should return she would not know 
the place. Geo. Gillett resigned his work 
at Bruceville and at Monroe City to go 
West. He made many friends while at 
Bruceville, who were very sorry to see 
him go. The Washington church is now 
without a pastor. Bro. Floyd has taken 
work elsewhere. We were sorry to lose 
him from this part of the state. The 
church at Washington has many excel- 
lent brethren in it. Bruceville has called 
J. E. Chase of Winslow, Ind. He has 
commenced work. That is the way 
churches should do. Call a man as soon 
as one lays down the work. Then there 
will be no interim in which there is al- 
ways a great loss to the church. Bro. 
Chase comes to his work with a fine 
record behind him. The church at St. 
Francisville, Il., has extended Mrs. 
Oeschger a call to preach for it every 
fourth Sunday in the month. These are 


troublesome times. The women will 
drive the men out of employment soon. 
Bro. P. C. Cauble has been holding a very 
successful meeting with the cburch at 
Lancaster, Ill. There were quite a num- 
ber of additions at the last report. Bro. 
Cauble is very successful in revival meet- 
ings. Bro. Frank Powers and Bro. Slimp, 
from Hiram, O., held a short meeting 
with the church at Freelandsville. Five 
additions. The church is in fine condi- 
tion. The writer preached Aug. 30th, 
Frank Powers is the regular pastor and 
is doing a splendid work. Our new First 
church is being rapidly pushed forward. 
It will be a gem when completed. Dur 
ing July and August have visited different 
churches in the county in the interest 
of our new building in Vincennes. We 
have a splendid brotherhood in this part 
of Indiana. This constituency is a little 
conservative in some things, but there is 
a forward movement all along the line. 
It was our privilege to be at Bethany for 
a few days. Never was there such an 
interest in the assembly for years as 
there was this year. The county meeting 
of the churches of Christ of Knox county 
will be held on the first Sunday in Sep 
tember at Oaktown. Bro. Stine of Law- 
renceville, Ill., is to preach the sermons. 
The district convention of No. 12 will 
be held at Bicknell on the ist and 2d of 
October. Bro. S. M. Conner and the 
brethren of the church will do all that 
is in their power to make the convention 
a success. Wm. Oeschger. 





A beautiful tribute was once paid to 
Sir Bartle Frere by his wife. Going to 
the railway station at one time to meet 
her husband, she took with her a ser 
vant who had never seen him. “You 
must go and look for Sir Bartle,” she 
said. “But,” answered the _ servant, 
“how shall I know him?” “O,” said 
Lady Frere, “look for a tall gentleman 
helping somebody.” The description 
was sufficient for the quick-witted man. 
He went and found Sir Bartle Frere 
helping an old lady out of a railway 
carriage, and knew him at once by the 
description. 





























To California 


and return 
Daily August 1 to 14, Chicago to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, Correspondingly low rates from all points. 
Variable routes, liberal time limits. The only double- 
track railway between Chicago and the Missouri River. 


Special @. A.R. Train 


will leave Chicago 10.30 p. m., August 11, with Pullman drawing- 
room and tourist sleeping cars through to San Francisco without 
change, through the most beautiful 
Rockies. Stop-overs en route. 
Three fast daily trains from Chicago. 
All agents sell tickets via this route. Write for 
maps, booklets and special train itineraries. 


W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 






mountain scenery in the 
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A Special Proposition to Readers of THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


OTE—The Editor of THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY is personally acquainted with this advertiser; has carefully examined into their co-operative plan, 
and knowing the Cash Buyers’ Union to be a strictly honorable and reliable concern of successful record, believe that the readers of this paper should give 
their plan careful attention if they have funds to invest. 


WE WANT YOU AS A PARTNER 


IN OUR ENORMOUS MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AND 


GUARANTEE you at least 7 per cent on your investment, with additional profit of from 15 per cent to 40 per cent per year. 
GUARANTEE to save you at least 25 per cent on everything you buy from our catalogues and a special 5 per cent discount if you become a shareholder 
GUARANTEE to pay you a commission of 5 per cent onall business secured through your influence from your friends and neighbors. 


The Best Investment Plan Ever Offered Endorsed to You and Your Friends. 


MERCHANDISING is the money maker of the age 
“ Its line comprises everything from a needle to a threshing machine. 
Its field is not limited by city and suburban limitations, but ext nds to every town of the country and every country on the globe 


STORE is the greatest. 
the grave 


less capital to do an unlimited amount of busines~ than any other mercant'le or manufacturing enterprise. Its expenses—selling or fixed 
It does not depend on s¢ asons or local conditions. 


other business. 


not even depend on prosperity. 


This Co-operative plan en- 
ables us to sell at lower 
prices than all others and 
issue complete catalogues of 


Athletic Goods ~ 

Agricultura! implements 

baby Carriages 

Bicycles 

Bicycle Sun‘ries 

Boots and Sho-s 

Cloaks, Suits and Purs 
Cilecks 

C'otning, Ready-te-Wear 
Uothing, Made-to-Orver 
vrockery and Giassware 
Furnishing Goods 
Furniture 

‘}). oceries 

Jens and Sporting Goods 
Harness and Saddlery 
Hats and Caps 

Hosiery 

Houseturnishing Goots 
jewelry and Sliverware 
Lamps 

Millinery 

Mackintoshes and Rain Coats 
‘leving Picture Machines 
Vusicel Instruments 
Optical Gor ds 

Organs and Piaros 

Pho ographic Goods 

Publ c Enter‘ ainment Outfits 
Refrigeraters 

sewing Machines 

Shirts, M- n’s and Boys’ 
Stoves and Rang<s 

Ta king Machines 

frunks an‘ Sa'chels 

Veh cles of Bvery Descrip lon 

U derwear 

Watches, Etc., etc.. etc. 
atalognes Now in Preparation 
Artists’ Materials 
Bekers’ Supplies 
Berbers’ Surp! es 

+ 1 pee Tools 


iks 
Builcers’ H-rdware 
Butchers’ Supplies 
Carpets and Curtains 
Cutlery 

Dairy Supplies 

Crugs 

Ory Goo“s 

Electrical Goods 


Ledies’ Wearing Arpere! 

Kleers’ and Prospeciors Outfits 

Notions 

Paints 

Plumbers Supplies 

Survical instruments 

Stationery 

Taliors Trimmings 

‘Tinware 

Tombstones 

zoel of Every Description 
vs 


oO 
Wall Paper 
Woo‘enware 

In fact a Complete Line of 
General Merchandise 


It's a st ictly cash business. 





Write for any of these 
PREE Ca‘ alogues 


It has no losses. 
Its profits are immense 


An Investment of Less than 
$40,000 Yielded Over a Mil- 
lion Dollars in Cash in Less 
than Six Years in one of the 
Chicago Mail Order Houses. 


All this is fully explained in a book which we want to send you 
free of all charges—on request. The book gives the complete history and 
earning power of the mail order business It gives statistics showing 
that the famous co-operative stores in England cleared over 40 per cent 
We have reorganized our old-established 
We want to interest 


on the investment last year. 
mail order business under the co-operative system 
you (no matter how large or small your capital) and we know you will 
be deeply interested if you will let us send you our free book. Its a mine 
of interesting business information. It will make you either @ shure- 
holder (shares at #10 each) ora customer. IF YOU BECOME A SHARE 
HOLDER you will find your investment the best and safest you have 
you buy into an old-established, growing and successful 
business. IF YOU BECOME A CUSTOMER it will save you at least 
25 per cent on everything you buy. 


IF YOU ARE BOTH SHAREHOLDER 
AND CUSTOMER YOU CAN BUY 
FROM US AT COST. 


In any event, you will profit by reading the book and you are under no 
obligations whatever—if you send forit. Send 
for itto-day. Do it now 


ever made 


Of all the great money-making department stores, THE MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
Everything the people eat, wear and use from the cradle to 


It requires 
are less than in any 


It isa “hard times" business. It does 


INVESTORS! 
CONSUMERS! 


You are Invited to Become a Part- 
ner in this Great Business 


and share in its profits in the exact pro- 
portion of your contribution to the capi- 
tal and the amount of goods you buy, and 
which are bought by all our other custo- 
mers. 

We have divided the capital into shares 
of $10.00 each, so that you, even if you 
have but the most modest means, can 
take advantage of this truly wonderful 
opportunity to— 

(1) Invest your money and draw div- 
idends of no less than 7 per cent each 
and every year, with the possibility of 
earning as high as 40 per cent and more 
on every dollar invested. 

(2) Buy your goods at the lowest 
prices ever known and get an addition- 
al discount of 5 per cent (practically all 
the net profit) on everything you buy. 

(3) Make money by co-operating with 
us and get a commission of 5 per cent 
on all the new business you help us to get. 

Our “book of information” fully ex- 
plains all the particulars of our plan, and 
we advise you to send for this book and 
read it from cover to cover and become 
a member and copartner of our society 
as soon as possible, even if you start 
with but a few shares, and thereby obtain 
the immense advantages which we offer. 


CASH BUYERS UNION, 


FIRST NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, 


Established 1885. Incorporated 1889. 


Re-chartered 103 


158 to 168 West Van Buren Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bank, Chicago, Depository 


REFERENCES First National 


a@ndexpress company. The publishers of this or any newspaper or mag 
azine. Any tank or reputable business house in Chica o 


NOTE—The Editor of THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY is personally a 
quaintei with this advertiser, has carefully examined into their 
co-operative plan and knowing the Cash Buyers’ Union to be a 
strictly honorable and reliable concern of successful record be 
lieves that the readers of ‘his paper should give their plan 
careful attention if they have Pais to invest.—-E DITOR 


Metropolitan 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Registrars; Messrs. Lord & Thomas, Ad 
vertising Agency; Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Mercantile Agency; any railroad 
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The Need of Man. 

Our home life needs the more active 
relation of men. The imperialistic no 
tions of the day revive the worship of 
masculine qualities, but not the right 
kind. It is not ancient ideals of physical 
force or military strength or strategy 
that are needed, but the manhood that 
stands for balanced judgment, the sup 
pression of brute instincts by an enlight- 
ened will and conscience. Women are 
not too active in the creation of new so 
cial ideals, but men are not active 
enough. The Sunday congregation, the 
study class, the social gathering suffer 
from the willful and determined absence 
of men, their indifferefice and refusal to 
co-operate in much of the work that tends 
to refine and elevate the standards of 
living. Those whom God meant to join 
together, “yoked in all exercise of noble 
end,” too often walk separately and apart, 
sundered by a sordid devotion to ma 
terial objects on the man’s part, a grow 
ing independence on the woman’s; which 
is not always the independence that con 
tributes most to her happiness or use 
fulness.—Celia P. Woolley in the Pil 
grim. 


Looking Ahead for Our Best. 

Our chief work, like our chief reward, 
is ever before us, not behind; hence, the 
best way for us is to consider what we 
yet have to do rather than what we have 
already accomplished That was the 
thought of the eminent sculptor who 
when asked what he deemed his master 
piece of skill, replied, heartily, “My 


next.” The man who feels that he has 
already done his best will not even try to 
—nor will he—do so well again. If, on 
the other hand, a man is ever looking 
forward for better attainment, he is like- 
ly to be constantly gaining. . He is, so far, 


like Lucan as a worker, ever “thin 
that nothing was done, if anything 
mained to do.”—Sunday School Times. 
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SANGER 


IS VOUCHED FOR BY THE 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


as the greatest Producer of Gold 
in UNION COUNTY, OREGON. 


The Capital Stock of the Sanger Company is 


ALL TREASURY STOCK 


Subscriptions to Stock are solicited for the purpose of 
securing funds with which to erect a 


1000-H. P. Electric Power Plant and Large Mill. 


If you havé any money for investment, write for a 


“Sanger” Book. 


F. WALLACE WHITE. 


609 S Williamson Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST NATURAL WONDER: 
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Thousands of delegates will attend the National Conventions at Detroit in October. Why not plan to visit Niagara Falls also? W# 
L. D. Heusner, General Western Passenger Agent of the Michigan Central Ry., 119 Adams Street, Chicago, for Detroit book FREE © 
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